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Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson 


Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson entered the cabinet with President McKinley’s first term, March 4, 1897. 
Of Scottish parentage and birth, he came to this country in 1852 and settled in Connecticut with his parents. In 1855 he 
went to Iowa, locating in Tama county, where, in 1861, he engaged in farming and has since managed a large and suc- 
cessful farm. He served three terms in the Iowa general assembly and three terms in congress. For six years before 
entering the cabinet he was director of the agricultural experiment station at Ames and professor of agriculture in the 
Iowa agricultural college. Secretary Wilson is everywhere considered one of the strong men connected with the admin- 
istration, and an interesting interview with him was published in American Agriculturist last week. 


























To All Interested tn the Poultry Industry 


The newest and best features of the poultry industry 
will be covered in the poultry department of 
American Agriculturist during the next 12 months 








Strong and practical as our poultry department has been in past years, it will be still better in future. The 
results of the great poultry contest, conducted under our direction during the 12 months ended April 1, 1901, will appear 
in full and in detail. This is a wonderful mine of up-to-date experience and information, pertaining to twentieth cen- 
tury methods in poultry culture. It represents the very best work and daily statements of actual methods and results by 
hundreds of poultry keepers and breeders throughout the country for a whole year. 


Some Results from Our Poultry Contest That Will Appear in American Agriculturist the Coming W inter 





Average yearly income of the American hen. How a yearly average of 240 eggs was secured per hen. 
What it cost to keep a hen a year. The chief causes of failure. 
Incubators vs. hens for hatching. Most desirable styles of poultry houses. 
Brooders vs. hens for rearing chicks. Short cuts to work. 
Common causes of losses in raising chicks and how same What to do for lice, gapes, ete. 
may be avoided. Methods employed by principal prize winners. 
The use of condimental foods. Forcing for eggs when prices are high. 
Results in the use of green cut bone. Comparative merits of the different breeds, as shown by 
Preparing pullets for laying. the year’s test. 


While the above features are unique, we have also under engagement a great number of the most successful 
poultry experts throughout the United States, Canada, Mexico, England and France for contribution to American Agricul- 
turist during the coming year. No one writer “knows it all’’ about poultry, but nearly all the best practical experts 
contribute to our columns. . The new teachings of science and experience, and the practical application of these new ideas 
in everyday poultry culture will have great attention. In addition to ordinary poultry, will appear experience with tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, pigeons, etc., experience of women poultry keepers, etc. Every line of the poultry department will be 
most carefully edited. Not words and theory, but methods, ideas, practice! The works of the best poultry artists will 
appear, and sketches and pictures are used whenever they make a point clearer than words can do. 


Poultry advertisers have found that our columns pay them | the poultry business, and the publication of these results 
better than almost any other siedium they can use. Of | during the coming winter and spring will mark an epoch in 
course, the strictly class poultry paper has its place for dealers | our poultry literature. In fact, Mr. Advertiser, this is the 
and specialists, but the great bulk of the poultry business of | beginning of the greatest boom the poultry industry has yet 
America is done by the farmers and village people, who are | seen. We offer you a chance to get your share of the boom 
reached by Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago for the West, | and prosperity, if you use any one, or all, of these three 
with 70,000 circulation, American Agriculturist of New York | papers, depending upon the field you wish to cover, and you 
for the Middle and Southern States, with 90,000 circulation, | can do ‘it. 
and The New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass., for If you do not feel warranted in using display advertising, 


the East, with 40,000 circulation. ; P ; , why not look into the merits of the Farmers’ Exchange 

The clientage of these journals is unique also in being | column in each of these papers? This is one of the greatest 
reached by hardly any other paper. They offer the great con- departments on earth for profitable advertising. It has been 
suming market for incubators, poultry supplies, eggs, birds : demonstrated time and time again by hundreds of’ poultry 
and everything pertaining to the industry. Many of the most | raisers that ae littlet as one dollar can be invested with,a 
successful concerns in this line of business, as well as | handsome profit. It costs only 4 cents per word to get your 
breeders of poultry, have testified that every dollar they paid | announcement before the readers of Orange Judd Farmer, 
us for advertising yields them a larger profit than any dollar | only 5 cents per word in American Agriculturist, and onl 





spent for publicity in any other way. Practically all of them | 4 cents per word to get a larger circulation in The Homestead 
have used our columns in the past. than you can get in all the other New England agricultural 


This announcement is partly to call attention to the enor- | papers combined. We have interesting little booklets giving 
mous market for poultry goods afforded by our subscribers, | the expressions of advertisers who have used the Farmers’ 
and the very low rate at which one can reach each thousand | Exchange column, which we shall be glad to send you free. 
of the millions covered directly and indirectly by our | Advertising rates, detailed maps of circulation, etc., will be 
periodicals. Our poultry contest alone has done wonders for | sent you free upon request. 





You know from experience that the fulfillment of our plans always exceeds the expectations raised by our pro- 
spectus. This has been characteristic of Orange Judd Company periodicals for nearly 60 years, and accounts in part for 
their unprecedented success. It will be even more so during the coming year, in our poultry department especially ; 
alse every other department of American Agriculturist. 

As the authoritative weekly magazine of agricultural interests in our middle and southern states, business matters, 
family interests and public affairs, American Agriculturist is the one periodical, that fully reflects the interests of our best 
farmers everywhere, and their families. It stands out as the national champion of the farmer, whose voice is heeded 
by state legislatures, as well as by congress. 


Price only $1 per year, on trial, 25c for three months 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, - Publishers American Agriculturist 
= «© 52 Lafayette Place, New York — 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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Agricultural Prosperity 
BIDS FAIR TO CONTINUE. 





In Spite of a Short Crop, Corn Represents About 
the Highest Total Value on Record---Wheat and 
Other Staples Command Good Prices---Strong 
Financial Position of the Whole Country-.- 
Thrift of the Farmer---A Great Year Ahead for 
Business---The Weak Spots. 


HE most prosperous year in 
the history of the Ameri- 
can farmer is drawing to 
a close. The harvest is 
practically completed, val- 
ues are well established, 
and we may safely draw 
conservative conclusions 

as to results of the farmers’ labor. Here is 

an epitome of the tremendously strong ag- 
ricultural position: 

The wheat crop is worth more than last 
year’s by 150 millions of dollars. Other 
grains represent as large a total value this 
year as last, the shortage in yield of corn 
being made up by advance in price. Po- 
tatoes are so high that the short crop will 
probably return more money to the farmer 
than ever before. Live stock represents a 
value of nearly 250 millions of dollars over 
last year. Apples and other fruits are ex- 
traordinarily high. The farm products of 
the United States this year are doubtless 
worth 400 million dollars more than last 
year’s outturn. 

An astonishing exhibit of the value of sta- 
ple crops and live stock this year, compared 
with previous years, is revealed in Table A. 
Most people will be surprised to learn that 
so great is the increase in the price of corn 
that the short crop has a larger value than 
ever before, with the exception of last year. 
This season’s wheat crop represents a 
greater value to the farmer than any previ- 
ous crop. With a single exception, the 
same is true of oats, potatoes, cotton and 
hay. There has been an even greater 
increase in the value of a large number of 
other staple and special crops, even where 
the production has been of sizable propor- 
tions. 

Great as are the farmers’ profits through 
the healthy condition of supply, demand 
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Table A—Values vf Staple Crops and Live Stock 


for this year, 1901, compared with previous years. Also comparison of the past five years 
with the preceding five-year period. 
[The figures represent millions of dollars.] 











1901 1900 1899 1898 1897 

EONS. kcctandsduns 473 324 320 393 428 
EE cicalted gaweu dada 720 751 629 552 501 
GEE > aecinctteeaaned 210 209 198 186 148 
EME Sehagakawedenee 12 12 12 12 12 
BIE | io wcssssavis 41 24 30 23 25 
OGRE. easncccceds 1,456 1,320 1,189 1,166 1,114 
POCRCOGS. 6.écsicas 100 91 89 80 90 
SRUGGEEL sidccsoccces 368 416 335 305 319 
BE sxataiasceoncs 510 446 412 398 401 
ED sechasiedes 978 953 836 783 810 
Aggregate ...... 2,484 2,273 2,025 1,949 1,924 
OE Pee: 644 601 532 483 419 
CONE “scavsecenses 885 796 683 636 593 
BONEN cti5deenabaon . 298 246 205 212 196 
MN <aineXédscdaads 134 127 95 82 61 
POON. Ses0dcséeesn 720 679 599 535 526 
Qe --2,681 2,449 2,114 1,948 1,795 
Gr’nd ag’r’g’te.5,115 4,722 4,139 3,897 3,719 


*Average, not total 


and prices for the crops he has to sell this 
season, quite as much can be said for all 
live stock and live stock produce. Butter, 
cheese and milk are worth so much money 
that cows command higher prices than ever 
before. The same is relatively true of cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep, while horses are also 
improving in value. 
GOOD TIMES COMPARED WITH BAD. 


Encouraging as is the agricultural situa- 
tion for this year, it is still more interest- 
ing when we reflect that 1901 is the fifth 
year of the successive upward trend to agri- 
cultural values. Some conception may be 
formed from Table A of the tremendous 
improvement that has been wrought in the 
farmers’ financial condition. Table A shows 
that for the past five years the cereal crops 
made a value of 6245 millions of dollars, com- 
pared to 5282 millions of dollars during the 
five years of agricultural depression end- 
ing with 1896. Here alone is the increase 
of 1000 millions of dollars. With only a 
moderate price this year, cotton growers 
will show 400 millions larger receipts for 
this one crop than for the first five years 
of the decade. The annual average value of 
cows, cattle, hogs and sheep for the past 
half decade has been 345 millions of dollars 








AN UP-TO-DATE 


FARM IN DAUPHIN CO, PA. 
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The picture shows four sons of E. O. Hassler, a successful Pennsylvania farmer, 
plowing in a large field. Mr Hassler has a 260-acre farm which he keeps in a high state 


of cultivation. 


He has one of the finest dairies in the county. 


The boys are being edu- 


cated. One son is a successful physician, and a daughter teaches the township school. 
The other boys like the farm, and delight in handling the fine animals in daily use. 














5yrtotal 1896 1895 1894 1893 1892 5yrtotal 
1,938 341 238 226 213 322 1,340 
3,153 491 545 555 592 642 2,825 
951 13% 164 215 188 209 908 

60 10 12 13 14 15 64 
143 22 29 27 29 38 145 
6,245 996 988 1,036 1,036 1,226 5,282 
450 72 79 92 109 104 456 
1,743 292 273 259 264 268 1,356 
2°167 388 393 469 570 484 2°304 
4,360 752 74 820 943 £856 4,116 
10,605 1,748 1,733 1,856 1,979 2,082 9,398 
#536 394 363 359 357 351 #365 
719 564 483)—i(—‘*TSCAWC*«é@STSL 541 
232 204 #220 270 295 241 246 
100 53 67 89 12% 116 90 
612 551 577 769 1,007 779 
"2,199 1,766 1,710 2,024 2,318 2,286 *2b21 
12,804 3,514 3,443 3,880 4,297 4,368 11,419 


more than for the previous period, but the 
total value of horses still shows a heavy 
decline from the boom of 1892, 

Table B—straPLE CROPS AND VALUES 


for this year, compared with 1896, as a fair ex- 
ample of conditions during the late agricultu- 
ral depression. 





Tot val, mil- 

Crop (inillions) Farm value lions dollars 

1901 1896 1904 1896 1901 1899 

Wheat, bu..... 750 470 $0.63 $0.73 473 341 
Corn, bu........1,500 2,270 -48 -22 720 488 
| See 701 717 .30 19 210 134 
i, eae 5 2 46 41 12 10 
Barley, bu..... 90 7 -45 32 41 23 
Flaxseed, bu.. 29 17 1.20 -60 35 10 
Potatoes, bu... 167 245 -60 .29 100 70 
Cotton, bales.. 10.5 8.8 35.00 33.00 368 290 
Hay, toms...... 51 59 10.00 6.55 510 385 
Apples, bbls.... 25 69 2.50 1.00 69 
Total value of above crops.......... 2,532 1,820 
Milch cows.... 20 16 $32.68 $22.65 644 366 
32 32 27.31 15.86 885 6509 

50 4 5.99 4.35 298 186 

43 3.12 1.70 134 65 

1 15 47.88 33.07 720 500 

Total value of live stock...... eee 2,681 1,626 
ABETOGELO. CHING 6. o500:006s00004000 opsse cee 3,446 


This Table B further emphasizes the re- 
markable condition of agricultural values at 
the present time, in contrast to the low 
prices current during the last year of agri- 
cultural depression (1896). Of the staples 
cited, wheat is the only crop of a lower 
value per unit now than then, but the pro- 
duction of wheat is so great that the total 
value of this crop is 130 millions of dollars 
more than in 1896. Corn is worth per bushel 
more than twice what it was then, making 
our short crop of under 1,500,000,000 bushels 
this year worth 232 millions of dollars more 
than the 50% larger crop of 1896. The com- 
parison uf oats, potatoes, apples, hay, etc, is 
equally emphatic, while the increased value 
of live stock per head is from 30 to 60%. 

Nine staple crops for this year represent 
an increase in value of over 700 millions 
of dollars compared to 1896. Live stock is 
worth 1000 millions more now than then. 

Coincident with this marvelous upward 
trend in farm values has been the phe- 
nomenal increase in exports of agriculture. 
During the past five years, agricultural ex- 
ports have been 938 millions of dollars 
greater in value than for the preceding five 
years, a gain of 30%, while exports of manu- 
factures have almost doubled in value. Dur- 
ing the same time imports of merchandise 
have remained quite stationary. There is 
an excess of exports over imports, or a so- 
called balance of trade, in our favor of 2558 

3 [To Page 371.] 








364 [4] 
*A Novel Apple Storage House. 


A somewhat novel type of-apple storage 
house is projected by Arthur H. Hill, a 
large apple grower of Grand Isle Co, Vt, 
to suit rather unusual conditions. He has 
an old stone quarry on the bank of Lake 
Champlain. The stone has been taken out 
in such a manner as to leave a perpendic- 
ular wall a little over 20 ft high facing the 
lake. He proposes to build the storage 
house against the face of this rock wall, 
thus saving the construction of the west 
wall of his storage house. The other three 
walls will be built of stone taken from 
the quarry on the spot. 


The site has two other natural and un- 
usual advantages. The position on the 


very shore of the lake makes it very easy 
to secure a supply of ice, and the plan is 
to use ice in cooling the fruit rooms. In 
the second place, the apples are often 
shipped by boat, and a dock can easily be 
provided within a few feet of the building, 
so that barrels can be loaded directly out 
of the house and into the boat. Canal boats 
run directly from this point to N Y and 
Buffalo, so that marketing is attended with 
the utmost convenience. 

The proposed plan, shown herewith, calls 
for a building 50 ft square and 24 ft high to 




















the eaves, with four stories and a garret. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF STORAGE HOUSE. 


Each story of the storage space proper is 
made low, only 6% ft between floor and 
ceiling. This will accommodate two tiers 
of barrels on end, and, in case of crowding, 
another tier on the side. This makes less 
work in handling than when barrels are 
piled three tiers high, and there is conse- 
quently less rough handling of the fruit. 

In the center is a shaft 8x8 ft in size, 
which serves the triple purpose of elevator, 
ventilator and support for the floors. This 
will be open on all four sides, but with 
doors arranged so as to control ventila- 
tion when necessary. The upper floor, the 
one opening on the bank, will be used as a 
packing room. ‘The fruit will be received 
here, and may be discharged either from 
here or from the lower story. This room 
will be used also for icing the pipes in cool- 
ing the rooms below. 

Pipes of galvanized fron 8 in in diameter 
will extend from the icing trough on the 
upper floor to the waste trough on the lower 
floor. These can be filled with the crushed 
ice and salt mixture when desired. If only 
a part of the storace space is in demand, 
the lower room will be cooled by filling the 
tubes as high as the ceiling of that room. 
The necessary icehouse will be built against 





*From Prof F. A. Waugh’s book entitled 
Fruit Harvesting, 
published by Orange 
paid, $1. 


Storing and Marketing, 
Judd Co, @rice, post- 


the storage house, probably on the edge of 
the bluff above, and on a level with the 
floor of the icing room. 

A lining of rough sheathing will be used 
between the stone wall and the cooling 
pipes, and another lining or curtain of light- 
er material will be placed inside the range 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF STORAGE HOUSE, 
of pipes. Other details of construction have 
not yet been determined, but will be suffi- 
ciently obvious so that any practical builder 
can follow the general outlines of this plan 
and make the necessary adaptations under 
any circumstances which make a similar 
construction seem desirable. 


Experience with Sorghum. 
H. S. EDWARDS, IOWA. 








Several years ago I bought a farm which 
had been rented for some time and on 
which there was no hay land, In the spring 
of *00 I plowed one acre, harrowed thor- 
oughly until the seed bed was very fine 
and then sowed 100 lbs of Early Amber 
sorghum seed. This I harrowed in thor- 
oughly. Sept 20 I cut it with a mower. 
The stalks were slender, very leafy and so 
thick on the ground that no weeds grew. 
Last fall was a peculiar one, marked by 
extreme temperatures, frequent showers 
and hard rains with but few drying days. 
I thought my time and money in working 
with the sorghum both wasted. No one in 
my neighborhood knew anything about the 
crop, so I let it alone in disgust and 
answered all neighborly questions as to 
what I was going to do with it calmly re- 
plying I did not know. 

Nov 1 I hauled a wagon load to the feed 
yards and much to my surprise cattle and 
horses ate it readily, in spite of the fact 
that it was quite wet and apparently un- 
palatable. I fed this daily, giving the an- 
imals as much as they would eat until the 
10th of the month and then as the fodder 
was quite dry I hauled in a week’s ration 
on my barn floor and put the remainder in 
large shocks. A heavy snow storm came 
directly after that and I then hauled in 
the sorghum fodder as it was needed. 

I observed that horses and cows ate the 
apparently damaged fodder freely. After 
figuring on results I saw that it was a very 
profitable crop. My conclusions are that 
sorghum should be sown on or about June 
1 if intended for fodder. The seed should 
be put on a first-class seedbed at the rate 
of 100 Ibs or two bushels to the acre. Good 
rich corn land is needed for best results. 
A loam with a small percentage of sand 
seems to give best satisfaction. Cut with 
a mower when the seed is in the soft dough 
state, or at least when more than half of 
it is in that state. Let it remain in the 
field two or three days after cutting, then 
shock up in very large shocks using a four- 
tined fork. One man can put up about an 
acre a day. The crop can be fed in man- 
gers or in the barn. The refuse makes 
good bedding and the stalks not eaten are 
readily handled. r 

Bran or ground oats should be fed in con- 
nection with the sorghum to prevent indi- 
gestion. Whole corn also does nicely when 
fed with this crop. Horses thrive on it and 
eat it readily. It should be shocked im 8-ft 





ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


shocks, that is, 8 ft in diameter and 8 ft 
high. My one acre supplied enough forage 
for 12 cows and three horses for six weeks. 


rc 


The Farm Repair Shop. 
J. F. THOMAS, CAMBRIA CO, PA, 

I often wonder how I got along without 
a repair shop. The building need not be 
expensive, but tight and warm. One end 
should be rigged up for blacksmithing. 
Build a hearth of stone and ordinary clay 
mortar, with a good-sized flue, about nine 
bricks to the round. An opening should 
be left at the proper place for the admis- 
sion of a 5 or 6-in stove pipe. Procure a 
blower or bellows, an anvil, a drill press, 
a vise, some dies and tops, 4% to % in, for 
cutting thread, a hammer, tongs and two 


or three sizes of heading tools. Steel 
punches for hot iron are also necessary, 
but these can be made. 


After some experience, many other tools 
can be made that come handy. Much of 
the equipment mentioned can often be got- 
ten second-hand from machinists or black- 
smiths. Collect all kinds of scrap iron, 
bolts, old horseshoes, etc, from about the 
farm. Much useful iron may often be got- 
ten for a trifle at public sales. Old horse 
shoes welded together and worked out are 
very useful for making nails, rivets, links 
for chains, etc. I have been using for sev- 
eral years a heavy farm chain made en- 
tirely from old horse shoes. As to the ac- 
tual work in this line, many valuable hints 
may be gotten from a good-natured black- 
smith. One may need instruction particu- 
larly on the working and tempering of 
steel. For a time the novice may be dis- 
couraged by his seeming awkwardness, but 
after he gets the set of his hammer and 
the hang of his tongs, some experience in 
welding, etc, there will be little repairing 
that need be taken away from the farm. 

Put in the other end of the building a 
bench or table. Provide a cross-cut hand- 
saw, nine teeth to the inch, a square, a 
smoothing, a jack and a fore plane, a brace 
with at least seven bits differing in size % 
in, three or four sizes of chisels, a drawing 
knife, miter square and a hand ax or bench 
hatchet. A supply of different sized nails 
and wood screws. This will equip the 
wood-working end of the shop for all or- 
dinary repairing. Many new implements 
can be made and ironed complete later. 
Now get or make a sewing or sadler’s 
horse, procure some needles, wax and 
thread, harness rivets, etc. Put up a stove, 
fix up the harness and gather the plows, 
harrows and other implements that need 
repairs. 





Handling and Feeding Corn Fodder. 


W. F. SMITH, FAYETTE CO, KY. 
' 





My corn shocks are of average size, and 
when husked are tied at the top with bin- 
der twine. When ready to house two men 
pull the bottoms together with a rope and 
tie with same twine. The shocks are rolled 
on a hay frame up a wide ladder which 
drags behind. This fall I shall try the si- 
lage wagon. I think two men can lift a 
shock upon such a wagon. These shocks 
are placed in the barn with a horse nay 
fork, and, while still tied, they are lifted 
by hand with this same fork to the cutter 
platform, which is as high above the upper 
floor as I could make it. 

The cutter is run by a one-horse level 
tread power on the ground. The room for 
the fodder, and all things to be cut, adjoins 
the one having the floor and the cutter 
platform, and is one story. The steel track 
for horse fork runs full length of this room 
and over the cutter platform. Beneath the 
blades of my cutter, which has a down 


stroke, is a cylinder which grinds, chews 
or masticates the fodder after it is eut. 
My stock eat it without waste. They are 


eating it now, and they are by no means 
starved to it. For bedding in stall, sty and 
coop it is superior. The heart of the whole 
matter is the masticator. It is not a split- 
ter, a shredder, nor a slicer, 

















1901 1900 1899 
DOME. is tinebeisteanves 700,000 1,900,000 930,000 
New Hampshire..... 350,000 1,930,000 1,100,000 
WORE, 6c, sactaccées 275,000 © 480,000 
Massachusetts ...... 325,000 1,060,000 550,000 
COMMOCEOE cociccces 250.000 600,000 750,000 
2 er 1,500,000 6,400,000 3,100,000 


Pennsylvania 





FINAL 
Apple Crop of 1901 in Barrels, 


900,000 3,700,000 2,250,000 











Po a 1,900,000 4,300,000 3,150,000 
SO F555 6 5i94 00s eetie 1,200,000 3,350,000 2,220,000 
Indiana 850,000 1,580,000 2,100,000 
Illinois .... 1,150,000 1,640, a 2,230,000 
Missouri 2,475,000  2,200,00 2,000,009 
pe aera 11,200,000 18,500, O00 16,700,009 

ME de deckccucans ee 47,960,000 37,560,000 

Smallest Apple Crop it in - Years. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S FINAL REPORT 


PLACES ESTIMATED YIELD 23 MILLION BBLS— 
SERIOUS SHORTAGE IN THE SURPLUS STATES— 
SOUTHWEST A SURPRISING EXCEPTION —HIGH 
PRICES HELP OUT RETURNS 'TO GROWERS— 
MARKET PHENOMENALLY STRONG — EUROPE 
WILL BUY AMERICAN AND CANADIAN APPLES. 
Earlier reports in American Agriculturist, 
pointing to the shortest apple crop in 
years, have been fully confirmed as grow- 


ers get into the orchards. October sun- 
shine has done something to develop the 
fruit where there was any chance for 


same, but in the main the crop is as dis- 
appointing as at any time feared. The 
only real exception is found in the impor- 
tant apple section of the southwest, in- 
cluding Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, 
where the yield is proving very much bet- 
ter than at one time seemed possible, and 
buyers from all over the country are clam- 
oring for sound fruit at exceptionally high 


prices. In what has long been considered 
the commercial apple belt, however, phe- 
nomenally light yields are the rule. This 


is true of Mich, of N Y, of all the territory 


between, of N E, and across the line 
throughout Ont. Nova Scotia has a fairly 
good crop, and so with the relatively un- 


important orchard sections of northern Me, 
parts of the Ohio valley and in the north- 
west. 
THE SOUTHWESTERN CROP A SURPRISE. 

The surprising thing, as noted, is the de- 
velopment of the crop in the southwest, 
many counties reporting the largest yield 
in years, and of fine quality. As a result, 
easternr buyers are making heavy drafts 
upon southwestern apple orchards, paying 
farmers big prices. As is often the case 
in seasons of practical crop failure, the 
quality of apples in the older middle and 
eastern states averages poor. There are 
some exceptions, but as a rule much of the 


fruit is wormy, coarse, or lacking in fla- 
vor. 

In practically every instance where 
there is any fruit available for market, 


growers are getting the highest prices in 
years. This will, in a degree, offset the 
shortened rate of yield, except in sections 
where the crop is a practical failure. High 
prices at the same time induce growers 
and dealers to utilize every barrel possi- 
ble, and this means the foisting upon the 
market of much inferior stuff, resulting 
in a wide range of prices. Buyers are 
anxious to secure winter supplies, a fact 
which has been brought out in American 
Agrifulturist’s r@éports week by week, and 
apples are rapidly leaving first hands, 

TOTAL CROP SHORTEST IN MANY YEARS. 


The commercial apple crop of the U S 
approximates 23,000,000 bbls, against more 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets 
each Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday dur- 
ing October to Buffalo Pan- American expo- 
sition and return, at $6, good in coaches, 
return limit five days from date of sale. 
Tickets with longer limit at slightly in- 
creased rates. Three through daily trains, 
Chicago passenger station, Van Buren 
street and Pacific avenue. City ticket of- 
fice, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 


























by States, with Comparisons. 

1898 1897 1896 1895 1889 
1,210,000 675,000 2,419,000 790,000 1,228,000 
1,604,000 855,000 2,257,000 985,000 1,313,000 

630,000 450,000 1,072,000 550,000 505,000 

35,000 630,000 1,923,000 858 ,000 676,000 

448 ,000 690,000 1,244,000 785,000 798 ,000 
2,100,000 2,410,000 8,900,000 3,312,000 3,398,000 
1,900,000 1,966,000 6,100,000 4,990,000 3,021,000 
3,750,000 1,860,000 7,170,000 3,750,000 5,261,000 
1,143,000 2,100,000 4,715,000 5,160,000 5,515,000 
1,400,000 2,100,000 4,320,000 3,307,000 3,514,000 

825,000 2,900, 4,100,000 3,792,000 3,840,000 

925,000 3,100,000 4,487,000 3,864,000 3,479,000 
12, 000, 000 27,700, 000 20,034,000 28,400,000 24,694,000 
28,570,000 41,536,000 69,070,000 60,453,000 57,242,000 
than double that amount last year, being 
the smallest outturn in many years. Com- 


pared with ’96, the bumper crop year, the 
yield is little more than a third. But by 
American Agriculturist’s table of compari- 
sons, the crop is phenomenally small in 
the states usually expected to furnish the 
surplus for winter markets on both home 
and’ export account. In many important 
apple counties of N E the crop is an ab- 
solute failure; this is true in N Y, many 
of the best orchardists in the central and 
western counties (the most important ap- 
ple section of the U S) reporting to Ameri- 
can Agriculturist yields of only 5, 10 and 15% 
of a full crop. In Ontario’s splendid fruit 
belt these conditions of failure are re- 
peated, while Michigan’s crop is very un- 
even in quality and small in bulk. The 
high prices, however, mean that money re- 
turns to growers will be probably as much 
as received from the record-breaking yield 
of 1896. Then average prices at the orchard 
were close to 7ic per bbl, now $2.50 per bbl, 
taking the crop as a whole. 
THE APPLE CROP OF THE EMPIRE STATE 
is pitifully small, compared with a full 
yield, or even an average. It is difficult to 
approximate its volume, and it is possible 
that where the fruit is left on the treeg 
until nearly the middle of October the yield 
may prove a little better than now seems 
probable. Certainly every barrel will be 
utilized. Yet the fact remains that York 
state dealers are skirmishing in the south- 
west, where there is a surplus for shipment. 
Conditions are much the same in Pennsyl- 
vania and New England. Reports to 
American Agriculturist from every impor- 
tant apple section show disappointment, 
with the smallest shipping surplus in many 
years. Prices to growers so fortunate as 
to have any to sell are abnormally high. 
FURTHER SOUTH AND WEST. 

Many commercial orchards in northern 
Ohio are a complete failure, so far as fruit 
suitable for shipping and storing is con- 
cerned, and farmers inclined fo hold for $1 
per bushel. A prominent dealer writes 
American Agriculturist that it is safe to say 
that a stretch of land 100 miles long be- 
tween Cleveland and western New York, 
bordering Lake Erie, will show that 90% of 
the orchards are absolutely without No 1 
packing apples. In central New York, 
heavy winds in September cut the pros- 
pects, already small, and winter apples are 
finding ready buyers at $3.50 per bbl for 
3aldwin, Greening, Russet, etc. In Monroe 
Co buyers are paying $2.50@3.50 per barrel. 
In southern Pennsylvania and in parts of 
Maryland and the Virginias, the showing 
is relatively better. Bedford and Frederick 
counties in Virginia secured some good 
York Imperials, Tompkins, etc, and Mary- 
land shows some Ben Davis and Grimes 
Golden. Pennsylvania reports include 
Greening and Baldwin in Center Co, York 
Imperial, Ben Davis, and Stark in Franklin, 
etc. Central New Jersey has a small crop 
of Smith cider apples, Grimes Golden and 
Ben Davis. 

UNEVEN CROP IN CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


Recent advices to American Agricultur- 
ist, covering the apple sections of Ontario, 
show the crop in that province probably 
the greatest failure ever known. Weather 
the last two or three weeks has been fa- 
vorable to maturing winter sorts, but of 
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course could do nothing where orchards 
were bare of fruit. In the southern part of 
the province there are not enough apples 
for home consumption. In northern On- 
tario a fair crop is being secured, but this 
is not the important apple section. Cana- 
dian dealers and exporters generally depend 
upon the district between Toronto and 
Kingston and northward in ordinary sea- 
sons, obtaining from this territory 200,000 
barrels for storage; this year it is estimated 
the outturn_will be not to exceed 30,000 bar- 
rels. Buyers are going further west for ap- 
ples, and securing fair but not large quan- 
tities from the territory where the industry 
is comparatively small. The quality of On- 
tario apples is good, but not brilliant, lead- 
ing varieties being Spy, Baldwin and Rus- 
set; growers report sales at $1.75@4 per bar- 
rel, but largely at $2@2.50 for anything un- 
der fcy. Ontario will probably export few 
apples this season, compared with other 


years, estimated by experts at 30 to 40% of 
last year, and even less than that, com- 


pared with a full crop. 

In Quebec a moderate yield -is being se- 
cured, while Nova Scotia has a good, but 
not full crop. Reports to American Agri- 
culturist from the Annapolis valley range 
50 to 90% of a full crop, averaging perhaps 
70%. The quality is among the best in 
years, far ahead of 1900, and growers are 
receiving splendid prices, $2.50@3 per bar- 
rel. For varieties leaders include~- King, 
Ribston, Russet, Spy and Baldwin. Drouth 
hurt the crop of Prince Edward Island, 
but quality is good. 

West of the Mississippi, and especially 
in the southwest, growers are realizing 
that they have a much larger apple crop 
than was early believed. Space prevents 
giving in detail the causes leading 
up to the phenomenally’ short crop. 
These have been frequently outlined 
in American Agriculturist weekly and 
monthly reports. In these conditions 
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showed almost steady deterioration since 
the full bloom of early spring. A fair to 
short set of fruit in the middle and east- 
ern states was followed by trying weather 
and a heavy drop, and it was early seen 
that the crop must prove short. To add 
to the disappointment of growers, heavy 
gales in Sept caused further serious loss 
in Mich, N Y, ete. Development has been 
unsatisfactory almost from the start in 
Ill, Ia and the northwest. 

Further south it is a matter of surprise 
to growers that the fruit was not ruined 
by the midsummer drouth, nor did it ripen 
prematurely nor drop badly as a conse- 
quence of this. In Mo and Kan the crop 
is uneven, here and there a failure, but in 
many counties the best in 10 years in both 
quantity and quality. In eastern Kan 


early Aug found winter apples backward, 
averaging % to 4% in in diameter, but 
good rains at that time started rapid 


growth, and winter apples developed finely 
into late Sept and early Oct at time of 
harvest. Central and western Kan proba- 
bly has the best apple crop in its history, 
and eastern dealers are in the state, buying 
the surplus at $1.50@2.50 per bbl. 


STRONG MARKET SITUATION. 


A study of the little table showing au- 
tumn and winter prices points to the un- 
usually high level late in Oct, compared 
with other years. The market situation 
could not be otherwise than strong. Deal- 
ers and speculators hesitate little about 
paying the figures ruling in the country, 
although they maintain there is some risk 
to them. In very many families apples will 
prove a luxury this winter, the high prices 
restricting the consumption. Up to the 
present time, however, there is no great 
degree of weakness anywhere apparent. 
Some of the city dealers attempt to decry 
the shortage, but it is their interest to 
do so. While the crop is a fairly good one 
in the southwest, and possibly a little bet- 
ter than at one time seemed possible in 
N Y, Me and the upper Ohio valley, the 
general shortage is everywhere apparent. 
As recently shown in our columns, supplies 
available for cider manufacturers and 
driers are unusually small, high prices rul- 
ing for what ordinarily are nearly worth- 
less as culls. 

PER BARREL. 


WINTER APPLES AT WHOLESALE, 
~—Boston—~, -—New York— -——Chicago—-_, 
Oct 2 Dee 31 Oct 20 Deo3l Oct 20 Dee 31 


? 2.50@ 4.25 ? 
2.00@4.00 1.25@3. 00. 2.00@4.00 
2.504. 00 1.50@3.00 2.25@3.75 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.25 1 50@3.00 
‘ 3.25 2.50@4.00 1.75@4.00 3. 0005.00 1.50@2 50 2.25@3.75 
1.50@4.00 2.00@4. 25 1.75@4.00 2.00@4.50 1.50@3.50 2.00@3.75 
2.00 1. 00@1.75 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.62 .90@1.75 1.00@2.00 
q y 2.75 1.754@3.50 1.50@1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50(@2.25 1.50@4.00 
4, «=1.50@1.75 1.75@2.00 1.50@2.50 2.25(@2.75 2.00(42. 50 2.40@2.75 
3,  2.00@2.50 2.70@4.00 2.00@2.50 3.75@4.00 2.25@5.00 3.00@5. 00 
72, 1.50@2.00 1.75@2.75 1.50@2 50 2.503. 50 2 2 00@3.50 2 . 003. 50 
91, 1.50@2.00 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.75 1. 25@1.75 1 .25@2.25 L 00@2.50 


O1* 3.00@4.50 ? 
1. 50@3.25 2.00@3.00 1.7 
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FAIR PROSPECTS FOR EXPORT TRADE. 

It is too early to forecast the foreign 
trade, but as noted, Europe will take a fatr 
quantity of apples from the United States 
and Canada. Nova Scotia alone expects to 
send out 300,000 barrels. During the last 
season total exports from the United 
States and Canada approximated 1,415,000 


barrels, including boxes; this season to 
date the movement is small. Latest ad- 
vices to American Agriculturist from our 


correspondents in the United Kingdom and 
on the continent indicate a willingness to 
buy with fair freedom, but fear prices will 
run too high to permit an active market. 
Liverpool dealers look for good prices 
providing supplies continue light, but ex- 
press the belief that exporters will make 
a little profit based on present quotations 
for the fruit in the orchards of America. 
In Glasgow, the demand is largely for col- 
ored fruit, initial sales being at high prices. 
London deaiers say the crop of winter va- 
ireties, both in England and on the con- 
tinent is better than anticipated, and there 
will be a demand at good prices for Cana- 
dian and American fruit, providing quality 
and packing are right. Our Antwerp cor- 


respondent looks for a fair demand from 
northern Europe. The German crop has 
turned out worse than anticipated, and our 
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Hamburg correspondent says there are no 
apples to compete with well-known Cana- 
dian and American fruits, but that shippers 
must watch condition and quality, that 
market favoring highly colored apples. 
Early October sales in the English mar- 
kets have been as high as $5@5.35 per bbl. 
Ocean freights are favorable, now as low 
as 35@40c per barrel, Boston to Liverpool. 
During the last two or three weeks ex- 
ports from the United States and Canada 
have been 25,000 to 35,000 barrels per week. 


EXPORTS OF APPLES FROM U S AND CANADA. 
{In Barrels.] 












Liver- Glas- 

Season pool London gow Other Total 

1900-1..... 834,358 288,424 232,703 58,422 1,413,907 
1899-00.... 664,498 343,444 215,928 119,091 1,342,960 
1898-9..... 716,197 300,405 183,411 81,736 1,281,749 
1897-8..... 490,138 198,281 123,828 100,749 913,996 
1896-7..... 1,581,560 716,771 411,575 209,940 2,919,846 
1895-6..... 410,596 196,184 127 16,533 751,255 
1894-5..... 853,198 388,535 17 23,110 1,438,155 
1893-4..... py 205 32,581 2,530 174,841 
1892-3 174,405 10,052 1,203,538 
1891-2..... 224,356 25,892 1,450,336 
1890-1..... 705 1,260 451,285 
1889-90 418° 850 14,115 667 ,762 
1888-9..... 790 ,502 64,465 1,407,409 
1887-8..... 346.557 18,275 608 ,421° 
1886-7..... 468 ,553 87, ,756 12,775 807 ,924 
1885-6..... 537,695 147,102 176,445 24,031 885,273 
1884-5..... 491,898 23,081 137,631 16,590 769,210 
1883-4..... 46,661 4,843 29,685 343 81,532 
1882-3..... 253,432 46,975 81,269 13,318 395,594 
1881-2..... 133,784 46.147 59,266 55 2 “4 252 
1880-1..... 839,444 144,936 216,391 95,036 1,328,806 


COUNTRY PRICES UNUSUALLY HIGH. 

Where provided with adequate storage 
facilities, farmers are inclined to hold their 
best fruit for later markets, assuming such 
risks as possible deterioration in quality, 
damage through freezing when placed in 
ordinary storage, or unexpected break in 
prices. But in the main growers are sell- 
ing freely, and large quantities of apples 
have changed hands in the orchard, buy- 
ers picking, sorting and packing. American 
Agriculturist’s investigation of actual con- 
ditions has included the price offered 
growers for barreled apples in the country. 
Our replies afford some very interesting 
figures. In Ill, the range of prices paid to 
growers the last two or three weeks is 
$1.40@3 per bbl, Ind 2@3.50, Mich 1.509@3, 
Mo 2@3, Wis 3@3.75, Ia 1.50@3.25, Ark 1.75 
@3, Kan 1.50@2.50, Ohio 1.50@3.50, N Y 2@ 
3.85, Mass 1.50@3, the quality generally be- 
ing deficient; Ct 2.50@4, Vt 1.50@3.50, N H 


8 and upward, Me 1.50@3.75, Ont 1.75@4, 
N § 1.75@3. 


Varieties making the best showing in Mo 
include Ben Davis, Jonathan, Winesap and 
Gano; in Kan, Ben Davis, Jonathan and 
Pippin; in Mich, Baldwin, Spy, yreen- 
ing, Russet, 3en Davis, all in vi- 
dence. Further east, Ohio orchards seem 
to show relatively best in Ben Davis. In 
N Y, Baldwin is short, though fair quan- 
tities in the aggregate; others showing 
prominence are Twenty Ounce, Greening, 
Russet and Spy. While in N E it. is an off 
year in Baldwin, fair numbers are seen; 
so with Greening, Russet, Hubbardston; in 
Me, a fair number of Baldwins, other va- 
rieties divided among Wealthy, Fameuse, 
Dutchess, Spy, Greening, etc. 





Rather Small Outturn of Oats. 





The final estimates of American Agri- 
culturist correspondents, supplemented by 
threshing returns, show a rate of oats 
yield a little above what the last 
report of condition apparently indi- 
cated, but the change is not. suf- 
ficient to materially enlarge the crop. The 


season for oats was not satisfactory in the 
states of principal production. Seeding 
was seriously delayed by continued cold, 
rainy weather in the early spring, and a 
very considerable part of the crop was 
sown either in wet ground or in a seed- 
bed that was lumpy and poorly ,prepared; 
while the percentage of the crop that was 
seeded on corn ground without adequate 
soil preparation was decidedly larger than 
usual. Under such conditions the germina- 
tion of the crop was generally retarded 
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and irregular and its early growth was 
slow. 

Later in the season as the process of 
grain formation was under way, a period 
of great heat and drouth was experienced, 
resulting in further reduction of crop 
promise. At harvest time the extent of 
the drouth damage was overestimated to 
some extent, and the test of the machine 


shows a yield somewhat larger, and gen- 
erally agreed better in quality than was 


expected. The final estimate of American 
Agriculturist correspondents shows average 
rate of yield of 25.1 bu per acre, against 29.9 
bu last year, and average of 27.4 bu during 
the past eight years. The acreage har- 
vested this year is slightly reduced from 
that of 1900, standing at 27,950,000 and fur- 
nishing a total crop of 700,869,000 bu, 
against 832,254,000 bu last year. 

The average oats yield per acre and 
total crop by states is as follows, the total 
production of recent previous years being 
appended for comparison: 

THE OATS CROP OF 1901 BY STATES. 








Acres Pera _ Bushels 

POW TORE cccccves 1,438,000 22.0 31,636,000 
Pennsylvania ...... 1,247,000 21.0 26,187,000 
OEE esdccdcrcccesce SECS 165 9,102,000 
Arkansas 383,000 12.2 4,673,000 
Tennessee ‘ 389,000 19.5 7,586,000 
West Virginia 143,000 24.5 3,504,000 
Kentucky .....cccc~ 474,000 21.5 10,160,000 
Ohio ace hes hlichude 1,138,000 30.8 35,050,000 
pT ee 974,000 27.7 26,980,000 
PD diddwssawdune 1,192,000 26.5 31,598,000 
SE anit icp divan ae 3,342,000 27.0 90,234,000 
Wisconsin ......... 2,013,000 30.0 60,390,000 
Minnesota ......... 1,828,000 32.8 59,958,000 
ES Seer 3,949,000 30.0 118,470,000 
Missouri - 1,074,000 14.1 15,143,000 
DE: aaudenesan as 1,036,000 19.5 20,202,000 
Nebraska .......... 1,506,000 18.0 27,108,000 
North Dakota ..... 545,000 31.0 16.89: 5,000 
South Dakota ..... 699,000 26.0 18,174,000 
CRMTOCMES. oc coscccce 47,000 29.3 377,000 
eee 207,000 33.5 6,935,000 
Washington ....... 87,000 41.0 3,567,000 
Other ..... esecceees 3,747,000 20.0 74,940,000 
Total, 1901 ......27,950,000 25.1 700,869,000 
W9OO 2. cece cece cccce o029,171,000 29.9 832,254,000 
1899) .... cece eee s 28,931,000 30.4 869,140,000 
1898 cee cece 28,104,000 27.8 798,958,000 
Pe oe 29,191,000 27.8 814,051,000 





Fair Honey Crop Harvested. 

The honey crop for ’01, which is now 
harvested, has evidently proved more 
than an average, but not equal to that of 
some previous years. The yield has been 
uneven, some sections getting more than 
an average and others considerably less. 
The greatest disappointment has probably 
been in southern Cal. Interested parties 
have tried to make it appear that the 
crop here would equal 2000 carloads, but re- 
ports from several sources heretofore 
found reliable indicate that it will not 
greatly exceed 150 cars, half of which has 
been marketed. In Col, the crop is slight- 
ly above the average. Arizona and Tex 
have good crops. Iowa and western states, 
which were affected so badly by the 
drouth, will have no exportable surplus. 

The states east of the Mississippi river’ 
will give only a fair crop, of which con- 
siderably more than usual will be extract- 
ed. Ontario promises the best yield since 
98, many apiaries averaging 75 lbs per 
hive, but the surplus from this province 
is not large. The best honey producing 
sections of N Y report one-fourth crop of 
white and one-third crop of buckwheat 
honey. Most N E apiaries have about 
three-fourths of a crop. There is a much 
larger proportion of light honey than 
usual, in some sections running as high 
as 90% of the total crop. The exports of 
honey from the U S have ranged from 
$50,000 worth in ’99, to $30,000 for ’00 and 
$56,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
701. The imports are so small as not to 
be listed by the treasury department. 





Sheep Suffer from the heat of summer 
more than from the cold of winter, and 
almost all their diseases may be traced to 
undue moisture or to exposure to heat. 























Keeping Fowls with Little Labor. 





A. J. DOURE, IOWA, A PRIZE WINNER IN AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST POULTRY CONTEST. 

I conducted the contest to see what 30 
hens would do under favorable conditions, 
with the least amount of labor and ex- 
pense in caring for them. In a good house 
which I had the fowls were able to care 
for themselves the larger part of the time. 


Giving a little corn in the morning, al- 
ways fed on the cob, so they are obliged 
to do their own oe varied by mil- 
let and oats, table raps, etc, with plenty 


of clean water alw ann at hand, constituted 
the main part of the work. J did not use 
an incubator, but hatched the chicks in 
the old way, consequently little time was 
spent in this direction. 

The fowls consisted of pullets hatched 
the previous July, so none were over nine 
months old when the contest started. They 
began laying in Nov and none became 
broody until April. A Plymouth Rock pul- 
let does not make a first-class incubator. 
She will come off to feed and go back on 
the first nest she comes to and let the 
eggs get cold if not watched. In this way 
I lost several sittings of eggs. All the tonic 
or medicine used was Doore's specific once 
a week in their drinking water, which 
regulates their bowels and liver and keeps 
them healthy. 

The young are fed three times a 
cracked corn and 


chicks 


day on bread crumbs, 

millet seed. All labor expended did not ex- 
ceed 20 minutes per day in feeding and car- 
ing for the entire lot. There was some im- 
provement in the egg record in June, as 








HOUSE FOR THREE 


BREEDS. 


some of the first hens set went to laying 
while still rearing their chicks. From only 
30 hens,,10 of which were rearing chicks, I 
got 22 eggs on some days. I aim to set two 
hens the same day, and when they hatch 
put all the chicks with one hen and get 
the other to laying as soon as possible. 
When chicks are hatched I put them in 
coops with hens for a few days and when 
strong enough I open coops and let them 
run where they. please. They come home 
at least twice each day to feed and always 
go in their coops to roost at night. There 
is only one objection to putting coops out 
of doors, and that is when cold weather 
comes the chicks are used to roosting out- 
side and don’t take readily to the house, 
and unless some pains are taken they are 
apt to have their combs frosted. 

I cull out the poorest cockerels in Aug 
and Sept, and sell them at the market 
price, keeping the best ones for breeding 
purposes, which the neighbors are always 
ready to take at 75c to $1 each. The fowls 
were very healthy ali summer, but in Nov 
wre taken with some disease which quick- 
ly killed off 100 of them and left me only 
five more than the original number. I also 
lost 47 from minks or skunks. Nothing 
seemed to stop the disease. I could see no 
difference in hardiness between R I Reds 
and Plymouth Rocks, as both were sick 
alike and all died that were sick. The Buff 
Cochins and Silver Laced Wyandots, which 
were in the same house and ran together 
with the others, were not sick at all and I 
am led to believe they are somewhat 
hardier. 

During the late fall and winter the egg 
yield was light. I think the sickness had 
something to do with it and possibly the 
hens were too fat, as I gave them more 
attention after they were sick. They had 


plenty of fresh meat, which is an easy 
thing for a farmer to get. They laid 372 2-3 
doz eggs during the contest year, which 
were worth $40.83; chickens sold for $12.75; 
total receipts $53.58. The cost and value of 





feed and labor was $20.92, leaving a net 
profit of $32.66. 
LE 
Three-Pen House—The house here 
shown, which is unique, compact, econom- 


ical and convenient, is particularly adapt- 
ed to a city or village lot. It is neat and 
ornamental and is recommended for the 
fancier who wishes to make special mat- 
ings or keep two or three breeds. It can 
be built 10x12 ft or larger if desired. The 
sides may be of plain clapboards or of 
shingles laid over matched siding with 
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GROUND PLAN AND YARDS. 


The roof is also shingled 
with 2@ small 


paper between. 
and can be surmounted 
cupola for a _ ventilator. The pens and 
yards are divided as shown. A house of 
this shape 10x12 ft would easily accommo- 
date 30 fowls, although eight in each pen 
would undoubtedly prove more satis- 
factory. 





The Pigeon Show at Buffalo—iIn connec- 
tion with the big poultry show at the Pan- 
American pigeons will form an important 
feature from Oct 21 to 26. Fifteen judges 
have been appointed, and liberal prizes of- 
fered. 





Tobacco Smoke for Bees—When bees get 
unmanageable and when ordinary smoke 
does not seem to subdue them, put into 
the smoker a little tobacco. This will help 
to conquer them and will usually soothe 
their grievances. It is also of benefit to 
use when introducing queens. Just a little 
will do the business.—[H. 





A Winter Poultry House 
Hen houses are cold at night 
because | 


Window— 
in winter 
of loose 
windows, and be- 
cause glass quickly 
radiates heat. The 
curtain shown in the 
cut obviates both 
difficulties. It stops 
drafts and prevents 
radiation. It is made 
to slide beneath 
side pieces, since 
this keeps air from 
leaking in at the 
edges of the cur- 
tain. It hangs down 
below the window 
during the -day and 
at night is raised to the hook above the 
window. Use closely woven burlap and 
nail a lath at the top to hold the ring, and 
to keep the upper edge close to the window 
casing.—[W. D. 








WINDOW CURTAIN, 





A Very High Price for pure-bred poul- 
try often yields a big return to the one 
making the investment. A Me carpenter, 
who by accident was unable to work at 
his trade, invested $15 for a trio of turkeys. 
From the two hens he raised 122 turkeys, 
most of which he sold at $2 to $5 each for 
breeding purposes and the remainder at 
$1.25 per head for market. Another breed- 
er paid $50 for a Brahma hen and her brood 
of chicks. In less than a year he sold $300 


THE POULTRY YARD 
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worth of eggs and fowls from them and had 
a fine breeding pen left. 





In Placing a House, let it face the soutn 
or as nearly so as possible. It is cooler in 
summer’ and warmer in winter than one 


facing either east or west. The sun in 
summer during the hottest part of the day 
is nearly directly overhead and does not 
shine in so strongly in a south window. 
In winter, when low in the heavens, the 
south window catches more of the sun’s 


rays. 





The Egg Yield is increased and grain 
bills saved by feeding green cut bone to 
the hens. 
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Strawberry Experiences in 1901. 


E. P. POWELL, ONEIDA CO, N Y. 





As thorough a test as the season allows, 
of some thirty varieties of strawberries, 
places Sample, Howells and William Belt 
at the head of the recent introductions. 


Sample, in flower is imperfect; but it is 
a model plant, with very strong roots; 
bears an immense crop of splendid ber- 


ries, well shaped, and of the finest qual- 
ity. HoweMs was sent to me by M. T. 
Thompson, of Va, two years ago. It has 
won my entire approval. The stout, tall, 
fruit stems, stand firm above an immense 
and healthy plant. The berries are very 
large, and of excellent quality. It is me- 
dium in time of ripening; and perfects 
every berry. William Belt is better known, 
I presume, because better advertised. It is 
enough to say that the plant and the berry 
satisfy a critic. One peculiarity of William 
Belt is that the fruit covers a long season 
—beginning with early, and lasting to the 
very latest. 

Besides these three, I shall plant for ’02, 
the old Bubach and the Glen Mary. I 
shall keep the old Cumberland, Triumph 
and Sharpless—in small proportions. Nick 
Ohmer, I am sorry to say, rusts, a difficulty 
which is with me very rare. Excelsior, so 
highly advertised, is absolutely a failure 
in every possible way, except plant mak- 
ing. The quality is the worst; the crop- 
ping is poor. 

Brandywine and Marshall do not give me 
crops satisfactory. Clyde, if grown in very 
narrow rows, is a superb berry except that 
it is sour and runs to plants. I have a 
seedling which, if it does as well for an- 
other year, I will put in the market as 
the equal, if not the superior of anything 
I have named. Hunn is the latest of ber- 
ries; but with me utterly worthless. Two 
seedlings of M. T. Thompson’s are as early 
as Excelsior, lacking about three days; 
and they are way ahead of that variety, 
in both plant and fruit. For a single berry 
I do not know of one that would give bet- 
ter satisfaction than Howells. 





Sheep Prizes at the Pan-American. 





As noted recently in our columns the 
sheep show at Buffalo was one of the very 
best. The leading breeders of Canada and 
the U S met in competition. Canadian 
breeders predominated in Lincolns, for ex- 
ample, and took all of the prizes offered for 
that breed. In the other breeds, however, 
Americans were at the front and captured 
the greater number of prizes. In Shrop- 
shires the first prize for the best flock 
was awarded to G. H. Davison of N Y. 
A number of single first prizes went to 
Canadian breeders, among whom were 
Richard Gibson, John Campbell, D. C. and 
J. G. Haumers. In Rambouillets, George 
Harding & Sons of Wis secured the first 
flock prize, Max Chapman second and 
Shaw & Bader third, both of Ohio. 

In Hampshires, the first prize for flock 
went to F. Hilton of Mich, second to John 
Kelly of Ont. The other Hampshire prizes 
were divided between these two men. The 
flock first prize for Merinos went to H. D. 
Jackson of Vt, second prize to David K. 
Bell of N Y. In Black Faced Highlands, 
all the prizes went to L. D. Rumsey of N 
Y. In Tunis, first and second prizes for 
flock went to Clark Allis of N Y. In Chey- 
iots, the first prize for flock was captured 
by William Curry & Son of N Y, second by 
F. E. Dawley, also of N Y. Geo McKerrow 
captured the majority of the prizes in the 
Oxford and Southdown classes. 


cxxeceeaiilitititioneaanSon 

Interest in Stock Exposition Unabated 
—Manager W. E. Skinner of the natl live 
stock exposition states that as the time 
for closing the entries approaches the keen- 
est interest is manifested ower the entire 
country. Inquiries for space and concern- 
ing accommodations are coming in in great 
numbers. Not only is the interest in this 


country at a high pitch, but several im- 
portations representing English, French and 





FIELD AND GARDEN 


German breeders are on the way. The low 
railroad rates have stimulated interest, and 
the attendance will be unprecedented. The 
new buildings are now practically complet- 
ed and the visitors will be accommodated 
in comfort and safety. Arrangements are 
. being made with the transportation lines 
so that it will be possible for the great 
crowd of peomle to be moved in all direc- 
tions without delay. Mr Skinner calls par- 
ticular attention to the fifth annual con- 
vention’ of the national live stock. assn, 
which convenes in Studebaker hall, Dec 3. 
This assn embraces 125 sub-assns and all 
of them will be represented. Students from 
various agri colleges will be on hand and 
take part in the stock judging contest. 
Most of the stock assns throughout the 
country will hold their annual meetings 
during exposition week. 





The Auratum Lily, or Golden-rayed lily 
of Japan, is the grandest of all lilies for 
the open order. It needs protection 
from heat, cold and standing water, but 


SPECIMEN PLANT OF AURATUM LILY 


given suitable conditions and it is unri- 
valled for garden culture. The soil for it 
must be well drained. It does best in par- 
tial shade and the ground over the bulbs 
should be kept cool in summer by a thick 
mulch of lawn clippings, and in winter pro- 
tected with manure. It is not satisfactory 
for cut flowers, because it wilts quickly 
after cutting and the odor is overpowering 
in a small room. The true type grows 3 
to 4 ft high, bearing four to 12 ivory-white 
flowers with a distinct central band of 
bright yellow, with numerous deep purple 
spots (see picture). The flowers are 8 to 
12 in across when fully expanded. The 
species varies much in colors and mark- 
ings, which are not constant with many 
of the specimens. Another very fine sort 
is A. vittatum rubrum, which bears mag- 
nificent flowers 10 to 12 in across. 


The Souring of Milk usually results in 


a decrease of the total solids. This is true 
of milk from 48 hours to 5 weeks old. 





A Seedless Prune is said to have. been 
introduced by Luther Burbank, the Cal hor- 
ticultural wizard. 











The Apiary 





Arrangement of Bechives. 
W. Z HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN, 





When the honey house is at one side of 
the apiary the hives may be arranged upon 
the radiating plan by having them radiate 
from the honey house door, thus forming 
one-half of a large wheel, instead of the 
whole of a small one, as in the case of hav- 
ing the honey house in the center. Where 
the radiating rows are very long they be- 
come very wide apart at the outer ends, or 
else very close together at the inner ends. 
To remedy this, short rows or spurs are 
put in between the rows at the outer ends. 

Another arrangement is that of placing 
the hives in a hexagonal manner, each hive 
being the center of six others, bus I see no 
particular advantage in this. Still another 
is to place the hives in circles. The en- 
trances of the hives in the inner row face 
the center, while those of the outer row 
face outward. This leaves the 
space between the rows com- 


paratively free from flying 
bees, and the operator can 
work in this space without an- 
noyance to himself or to the 
flying bees. If the two circles 
do not furnish sufficient 


room, more and larger circles 
may be added, or there may 
be two sets of circles, or 
three sets arranged as a tri- 
angle, or even four sets in a 
quadrangle. 

In nearly all of the large 
apiaries that I have visited, 
the hives were arranged in 
straight, simple rows, like 
the squares of a checker 
board, the entrances in some 
instances facing the same 
way, when the hives were 
from six to eight feet apart. 
I prefer to have the hives 
closer together each way, and 
have the entrances in each al- 
ternate row turned toward the 
east, and the entrances of the 
hives in the other rows turned 
toward the west. This leaves 
each alternate passageway 
comparatively free from bees, 
where the operator can work 
without the bees bumping 
their heads against his. I 
would have the entrance to 
every hive face either east or 
west, because I wish to shade 
each hive with a light shade 
board, 2x3 ft in size. This is 
placed over the hive, and pro- 
jecting toward the south. This 
projecting board would be in 
the way of the flying bees if 
the entrances were upon the 
south side. When hives are arranged in 
rows radiating from a common center, I 
always turn the entrance of each hive so 
that it is either east or west. 

There is no necessity of placing hives 
farther apart than is necessary to afford 
the operator sufficient space on all sides 
for working. Bees do not locate their hive 
so much by the distance that it may be 
from other hives, as they do by its sur- 
roundings, and these surroundings are 
usually other hives. Let the end hive be 
removed from a long row of hives, and 
the flying bees from the removed hive will 
almost unhesitatingly enter the hive that 
has now become the end hive in the row. 
Two hives may stand side by side, perhaps 
almost or quite touching each other, and 
each bee has no difficulty in distinguishing 
its home. In a row of three, four or even 
five hives, the same might be said, but as 
the number goes beyond this, there is a 
little uncertainty about the matter. When 
their hives are in long rows some bee< 
keepers arrange them in groups of three or 
five in the row, leaving a wider space be-~ 
tween the groups than ‘there is between 
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AN ATTRACTIVE TRIO OF SHROPSHIRES 


the individual hives composing a group. 
Arranging hives in circles gives a greater 
individualty to each hive than canbe se- 
cured in almost any other arrangement; 
that is, if the entrances are faced directly 
intv .* out of the circle, but my objection 
to this plan is that it interferes with the 
proper use of shade boards. 

One of the greatest objections to any uni- 
formity of arrangement that makes it diffi- 
cult for the bees to mark their location is 
that queens are likely to enter the wrong 
hives upon their return from their wedding 
trip and are destroyed. Hives containing 
young, unfertile queens, unless standing at 
the end of a row, or in some isolated posi- 
tion, ought to be marked in some conspicu- 
ous manner, like setting a barrel or a big 
box by the side of a hive. 


When Hog ‘Cholera Breaks Out. 


The first thing to be done, according to 
Prof H. L. Russell of Wisconsin university, 
is to remove theanimalsfrom infected quar- 
ters, separating, if possible, those that are 
still healthy from the already affected indi- 
viduals. There is, of course, some danger of 
animals developing the disease after re- 
moval, if they have already been exposed, 

Afflicted animals should be cared for by 
one person, and no dogs or other stock 
allowed near the yards or pens. As rapidly 
as animals die they should be disposed of 
in a way so as to prevent the further dis- 





tribution of the disease. Infected pens 
and yards must be sprinkled lib- 
erally with carbolic acid solution or 


Infected pens and yards must be sprinkled 
liberally with carbolic acid solution or 
lime. If crude carbolic acid is used it is 
necessary to dissolve the tarry-looking fluid 
in an equal quantity of sulphuric acid, then 
dilute the same with water to form a four 
or five per cent solution of the mixture—2 
parts sulphuric acid, 2 parts crude carbolic 
acid, 96 parts of water. Lime is an excel- 
lent disinfectant for this germ, and more- 
over it possesses the advantage of being 
cheap and readily obtainable. Where floored 
pens are infected, it is often necessary to 
remove the board floors, as the disease 
germ is easily harbored in the cracks and 
crevices. If the floor of the pen is of dirt, 
the removal of the upper layers of the soil 
and all litter and filth is necessary before 
the disinfection process is begun. Med- 
icines have so far proved of little avail. 


Trouble with the Butter. e 


Where is my method of butter making 
wrong? I want hard, rough grained, dry 
butter while at present it is close-grained 
and pasty. The flavor is fairly good. As 
soon as the milk is taken from the cans it 
is run through a separator at a tempera- 
ture of 65 to 70 deg The cream is put 
away in a cool place to cool before mixing 
with older cream. I churn twice a week 
with a barrel churn which revolves until 
the butter has accumulated in one mass, 


The butter is washed in the churn, salt 
worked in and butter put away for three 
or four hours when it is again washed and 
printed.—[W. 

The trouble is due to churning too long. 
The churn should be stopped as soon as 
the butter granules are the size of wheat 
grains and the buttermilk drawn off. Add 
enough salt water at a temperature of 50 
to 55 deg to nicely cover the butter, then 
put on the churn cover and revolve the 
churn twice. Draw off the water and re- 
peat the process once or twice until the 
water runs away clear. 

Allow the butter to drain a few minutes, 
then take from the churn, weigh it, add 
the necessary quantity of salt, work on a 
worker just enough to thoroughly , incor- 
porate the salt and no more, and then print. 
Have your cream at a temperature of 55 to 
60 deg when it is put in the churn. 

Sheep Dips, in which lime and sulphur 
enter in making, have been given a death 
blow by the American wool company of 
Boston, more effectual than a statutory 
enactment. Last spring it instructed its 
buyers to refuse all wool that had been 
dipped in a lime and sulphur mixture. As 
this trust or company controls upward of 
30 of the largest woolen mills of the coun- 
try, its orders in this respect will have 
commanding influence. A strong decoction 
of tobacco is fully as effective as the ill- 
smelling lime and sulphur dips, while there 
are several proprietary dips on the market 
that are safe and good for scab and ticks. 


Buffalo Deiry ‘Cows Doing Well—A 
glance at following figures shows that 
these cows at Pan-American are holding 
out very well, having now been in the test 
nearly six months. Cassiopeia, Guernsey, 
is on her feet again. Beauty of Norval, 
Holstein, leads this week, Mary Marshall, 
Guernsey, second, with the Jersey and Hol- 
stein breeds a tie as to profits. 

RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 

[Week ended Oct 8, 1901.] 


Milk Amt Val25c Cost 

Breeds inlbs butter plb feed Profit 
French Canadian 736.1 42.04 $10.51 $4.13 $6.38 
Dutch Belted..,.. 866.7 36.63 9.15 5.20 3.95 
py per 1099.0 49.90 12.47 5.50 6.97 
eer ee 876.6 52.39 13.09 5.51 7.58 
Shorthorns ....... 984.7 48.22 12.05 6.10 5.95 
Guernseys bets 777.9 47.54 11.88 5.22 6.66 
Holsteins .........1357.2 57.02 14.25. 6.67 7.58 
Polled Jerseys.... 577.9 35.57 8.89 3.94 4.95 
Red Polls......... 840.1 43.86 10.96 5.33 5.63 
Brown Swiss...... 948.4 45.45 11.36 5.57 5.85 

In Boxing Cheese, cut the rim off the 
box somewhat lower than the cheese and 
always put two scale boards between the 
cheese if more than one are packed in the 
same box. 

For Growing Horses, provide clean, 


wholesome stables and plenty of pure wa- 
ter. Feed oats twice a day and bran once, 
varying the amount according to the ap- 
petite of the individual animal. It is oc- 
casionally advisable to change from oats 
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to corn for variety’s sake. Young horses ° 
should be given as much exercise as they 
will take of their own accord. They should 
be out of doors every sunny day during 
the winter and an occasional run during 
cloudy, cold weather will do them no harm, 
if they are not forced to it. 





Silage is not much of a hog feed and 
contains too much water for feeding freely 
to horses. It is of first importance for dairy 
cows and-very good for young growing 
stock and fattening cattle. 








“Tubular” 
Dairy Separators. 


Greatest Step Ever Made In Ad. 
vanced Cream Separator 
Construction. 

If cost —_ worth double, 
for  ~ * re ~y afnraee 
more butte best 
competing At to pay 
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whole first cost of machine. 





We Absolutely Warrant It and Give 
Free Trial to Prove It. 

Also very light running,a 6001b. machine 

gee J easier than other 300 1b machines. 


No disks to bother with and get out of 
order. No complications. 

If you want to know about all different 
separators,send us fora copy of*‘TheSep- 
arator,” containing an expert opinion on 
them, together wi free Catalog No. 100, 


Sharples Co., P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, Ill, West Chester, Pa, 
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heel and all formsof ame 
yield readily to 
Tuttle’s Elixir. 
sed and endorsed by Adams Express Co, 


Trott Mass., Aug. 31, 1899, 
Dr.S, A. Tuttle, Vee sonittiee ony %, 
y testimonial to 


Dear Sir:—I want to add m to your 
mending Tuttle’s Elixir for mde broken tendons, thrush, and 








list recom- 


and nails 
in the feet. I have used it on all of these cases many and 
never failed to make a cure. J. H, NAY, 


Given internally it is sure cure for Colic, Distemper, 
Founder, Pueumonia, etc. 
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ence,’’ 


me agg A. TUTTL LE, 50 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
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aul all blisters ; they offer only temporary relief ifany. 
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EAR CORN, SHELLED CORN, OATS, 
RYE, BARLEY, KAFFIR CORN, ETC. 


fm tor feed or family pur- 















horse. Guaranteed togrind more ear corn _4 
than any mil! made with same power,beeause 
crusher and grinding plates are on separate ‘ 
shafts, reduc ng friction. We have 40 styles of gr.aders,adapted to 
— wind miils, engines and horse powers of all sizes. e also 
urnish powers of all kinds for driving all kinds of machinery. 
Write for our Large Free Catalogue of 15.000 other articles. 


Marvin Smith Co., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “‘Alpha’’ and ‘‘Baby’’ Separators 
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ae a nom al TO $800.- 
Save $10.- ear. Send for Catalogue. 
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CHICACO. NEW YORK. 


QUINN’S OINTMENT 


cures, without blemish, curbs, splints, spavins, wind- 
puffs, bunches, scratches, and other horse afflictions. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, $1.00. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


Thirty years’ experience with Quinn’s Ointment en- 
ables us to guarantee to refund your money if, after a 
fair trial, you are dissatisfied. Write for our booklet. 


W. B. EDDY & CO., 72 High Street, Whitehall, N. Y. 
—with knowledge of farm 
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another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. Discounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on app ication 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exct hange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing adver- 
tisers, state tha’ you saw their ‘‘ad’’ in American Agri- 
culturis t, so they will do their best by you and also credit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness 1n the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We itively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every vertiser in this paper. ‘This 

uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
i all the circumstances are fresh 


—To all foreign countries 





can be adjusted while 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 


tiser will furnish the article he advertises on the terms 
advertised. 

REMITTANCES should be made by 
press money orders, or registered letter, 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent _ st: imps preferred. 
Aloney orders, checks and drafts grould be made payable 


to the ORANG E ‘JU DD COMPA 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 19, 1901 


postoffice or ex- 
although small 
Postage stamps 











The experimental shipment of peaches 
through the United States department of 
agriculture to England will be watched with 


much interest by fruit growers. There is 
no doubt about the carrying quality of 


many of our late varieties, such as Bilyeu, 
Salway, Heath’s Cling, etc, if proper facili- 
ties are furnished by transportation com- 
panies. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the English market should not have been 
first supplied with some of our fine vwarie- 
ties of better quality. Unless those enu- 
merated are ripened under most favorable 
conditions they are rather inferior in qual- 
ity to some@f our earlier peaches. If there 
is sufficient demand for American peaches 
in foreign markets there can be no question 
ahout our ability to supply all they need. 
a ae 

At the last meeting of the American as- 
sociation of farmers’ institute workers con- 
siderable time was consumed in discussing 
various methods used in different parts of 
the country. Prof C. C. Creelman of Tor- 
onto, Can. stated that last year 815 in- 
stitutes were held in Ontario, at a cost of 
$9900, or about $12 per institute. These ses- 
sions were attended by 139,800 people, an 
average of 172. It will be well for some of 
the directors of our state institutes to take 
note of the large number of people reached 
by our Canadian friends at so small a cost. 
There is little doubt but that the general 
expense of local institutes could be greatly 


reduced if differently managed in many 
instances. In Canada, we have been in- 
formed that $2 to $2.50 per day and ex- 


penses is usually paid to institute workers 
and speakers. 
of our states are paying 


As a matter of fact, many 
from $5 to $7 per 


EDITORIAL 


day and, expenses for some of the same 
speakers. While. we do not believe in a 
beggarly policy for conducting institutes, 
we are of the opinion that more institutes 
for the same amount of money now ex- 
pended could be heid if the American asso- 
ciation members would agree upon some 
fixed scale to be paid institute workers. Of 
course some men are worth more than 
others, but for one state to pay John Smith 
$10, w hile another considers the same man 
worth only $5, is not just right. 





Aiding Farmers to Help Themselves. 





Helpful as are our crop reports at all 
seasons, they are most valuable at this 
time, and from now on. No other agri- 
cultural or financial periodical even at- 
tempts anything approaching in compre- 
hensiveness and reliability American Agri- 
culturist’s crop reporting system. This one 
feature alone is worth a hundred times the 
annual subscription price, is the opinion 
that has been expressed by thousands of 
farmers, dealers and merchants. The sing- 
ular reliability of our commercial agricul- 
ture features is everywhere recognized. 
The plain, simple manner in which present 
conditions and future prospects of supply, 
demand and prices are presented makes it 
possible for each individual to use our ex- 
clusive opinion in assisting him to form an 
intelligent judgment about buying or sell- 
ing at any given time or price. Of course 
we never undertake to say that any given 
commodity will advance or decline to a cer- 
tain price. No human agency can do that. 
But in our special crop reports we do pre- 
sent an accurate mirror of exact conditions. 

From such a picture before him, and by 
closely following the conditions, as set 
forth from week to week more comprehen- 
sively and accurately in American Agricul- 
turist than in any other medium, a careful 
reader may judge intelligently, in view of 
his own individual finances and position, 
whether to accept or reject a given offer. 
Many careless readers, however, fall to de- 
rive full benefit from our crop reporting 
features. They may perhaps read our pre- 
liminary report on some crop tn which they 
are interested; they may overlook some, if 
not all, of our weekly references as to 
changing conditions likely to influence the 
value of that crop; or they may not give 
due weight to our final report of that par- 
ticular crop. But everyone who closely 
and intelligently follows our commercial 
columns is certain to derive much financial 
benefit therefrom. Every farmer in the land 
should subscribe for American Agriculturist 
and scan the features pertaining to the 
business side of agriculture as closely as 
the banker or speculator studies the finan- 
cial journals. 

—— 

War to the knife against the domestic 

beet sugar industry has been declared by 


the American sugar refinery company, 
which is the trust that depends for its 


existence upon imported raw sugar. The 
trust has cut the price of refined sugar to 
31%4c per Ib, a reduction of 1%c, in the re- 
gion from the Missouri river to the Pacific 
coast, with a further cut at points in Colo- 
rado and west thereof of one-third cent per 
pound. Its object is to ruin existing beet 
sugar factories in the west, and to prevent 
the establishment of the many additional 
factories now contemplated throughout the 
country. The next move will be to ruin the 
beet sugar factories of Michigan, Ohio and 
New York. Of course these cut prices mean 
a heavy loss to the trust, but it can afford 
a temporary loss if thereby it can destroy 
domestic sugar production, and thus have 
the consumers of this country at its mercy. 
Then by getting a lower tariff on imported 
raw sugar the trust expects to make good 
many times over the losses now incurred 
in annihilating domestic sugar froducers. 
But the sugar trust does not yet control 
either the congress or the people of the 
United States. We cannot believe that the 
great agricultural and manufacturing 
masses of this country will consent to thus 








being robbed by one of the most iniquitous 
of trusts. Our farmers have beaten the 
sugar trust in every contest in congress 
heretofore, and we can do it again if all 
interested in the welfare of the American 
people will co-operate effectively. 


—_——— 
Frequent reference has been made in 
these columns to the important lines of 


work being caqnducted by the new bureau 
of plant industry under the able chief, Dr 
B. T. Galloway, in connection with the: 
United States department of agriculture. 
From many points this new bureau is the 
most unique and complete of its kind in 
the world. Never before has such a force 
of experts been united in a bureau to solve 
the great problems underlying successful 
agriculture. The results of the work are 
already showing themselves. In the de- 
partment of plant breeding in charge of 
Dr H. J. Webber, a new hybrid cotton has 
been developed, now in its second genera- 
tion, which if carefully carried through will 
certainly revolutionize certain features of 
cotton culture, One of the latest discover- 
ies is the finding of a cowpea which is re- 
sistant to the root-knot worm, a very seri- 
ous malady, not only to the pea plant itself, 
but to the peach, sugar beet and other cul- 
tivated plants and weeds. The far-reaching 
effect of this discovery cannot be estimated 
according to its true value at this time. 
Peach growers in the south have greatly 
feared the use of the cowpea in their or- 
chards, owing to the possible introduction 
of the root-knot with the peas. By the use 
of the cowpea, recently discovered, this dif- 
ficulty is absolutely avoided. 
en 

Argentina, that vast agricultural terri- 
tory of South America, is our coming chief 
competitor in wheat, in flaxseed, in some 
other farm products. American Agricultur- 


ist has often brought this fact to the at- 
tention of our readers, during the past 


year printing some interesting letters from 
our statistician then on the ground. Be- 
ginning next week we will publish a series 
of valuable papers, giving in further detail 
the scope and resources of that country; 


its possibilities and the bearing upon the 
agriculture of the United States. These 
articles will be well worth the careful 


study of everyone interested in farming. 


_ ——— 
The utilization of simple labor-saving 
devices, so often described and illustrated 


in our columns, would lighten the burdens 
of the tired farmer and his overworked 
wife. Too often the suggestions appeal to 
the reader, but they are put aside for a 
more convenient time, and not acted upon. 
There is great difficulty in getting out of 
the beaten track. Once this habit of neg- 
lecting improvement is formed, there is no 
gettihg away from it. Study these mat- 
ters carefully and see if you cannot save 
many wancongenty steps. 
EE 
The agrarian party in Germany is experi- 
encing much difficulty in securing the high- 
er tariffs on foreign farm produce. The in- 


dustrial interests there continue to bit- 
terly oppose its policy, and _ influential. 
trade associations last week in conven- 


tion declared against it. Finally, officials 
high in the German government admit that 
the provisions of the bill must be 
modified. Germany needs the splendid meat 
products and breadstuffs which the United 
States has in such abundance 


The telephone is not appreciated by 
farmers in closely settled communities 


as much as it should be. But it is 
rapidly coming into favor and the lines 
are being extended farther and farther 
out into farming districts. The value of it 
is great for keeping in touch with market 
conditions, of saving a trip to town for thé 
doctor and in many other ways. 





That “revolution in the book trade,” ana 
nounced in our advertising columns, id 
worthy the attention of everyone interest-« 
ed in the pleasures or profits of agriculture, 
directly or indirectly. 











Agricultural Prosperity. 





[From Page 363.] 

millions of dollars for the past five years, 
against only 839 millions during the early 
half. of the decade—a three-fold gain. 
Hence the unprecedented change in mone- 
tary conditions. Whereas in the former pe- 
riod the United States lost 220 millions of 
dollars in gold, during the past five years 
it gained 192 millions, or a net addition to 
the nation’s gold supply of 412 millions. 
The total stock of gold in the United States 
now (1125 millions) is double what it was 
five years ago, and the per capita circula- 
tion of money ($28) is 33% greater now than 
then. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES 
























for the past five years, compared with the 
preceding five years. In millions of dollars. 

; Increase 
Five years 1901-’97 1896-92 Amt @ 
Exports of agriculture.. 4,102 3,164 938 3 
Exports of manufacture 1,753 915 838 92 
Exports of other goods 829 614 215 35 
Exports of gold......... -- 194 414 —220 — 

SOCMR GROTOR ick ccucscces 6,8 78 5,107 1,771 35 
Imports of merchandise....3,915 3,955 40 1 
imports of gold.............. 405 213 +192 99 

SOCRE SOROS c66.scccceees 4,320 4,168 152 4 

Excess of exports.......... 2,558 839 205 


719 
Gain in gold from abroad, 412 sntiidene of 
dollars. 


ALL HISTORY AFFORDS NO PRECEDENT 
for so remarkable a transformation. It 
is shown also by the degree to which farm 
mortgages have been paid up, and by the 
substantial improvements that have been 
made in farm buildings and equipment, 
and by the strong upward tendency to the 
value of farm lands, especially in the cen- 
tral and western states. The west in these 
matters has certainly been,vastly favored 
over the southern and middle states, where 
farms still sell away below their intrinsic 
value. But it is only a question of time 
before the price of farms in tho;e sections 
will reflect the improvement that has been 
so emphatic throughout the west. 

Even billions of dollars can inadequately 


express the improvement in agricultural 
values and incomes, compared to the 
depths of the late depression. And be- 


cause farmers are in this prosperous con- 
dition, and because they are the greatest 
consumers of manufactures, the industrial 
outlook is generally satisfactory and en- 
couraging. 
¢ THE WEAK SPOTS, 

however, are not to be overlooked. Cer- 
tain industrial combinations have been ef- 
fected on a basis of “water,” instead of 
value, and show inability to pay dividends 
on their watered securities, which is caus- 
ing some unrest in financial circles. A de- 
termined effort is also underway to ad- 
mit, duty free, to the United States, sugar, 
tobacco and other tropical produce, so as 
to deprivé our American farmers of their 
home market, which is to them the most 
profitable, as it is also to our manufac- 
turers. 

Abroad, the general situation tends to 
make one conservative. Germany is in the 
depths of an industrial depression fully as 
serious as that which prevailed in the 
United States 1893-6. Times are dull in 
England. Russia is going through an in- 
dustrial reorganization necessitated by 
the over-expansion of her industries. 
Throughout the rest of Europe conditions 
are more healthy. The Orient is evidently 
emerging from depression into prosperity. 
‘Australasia is prosperous. Africa and 
South America are on the eve of a develop- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$13 to Buffalo Pan-American and Re- 
turn, $13, via the Nickel Plate road daily, 
with limit of 15 days; 20-day tickets at $16 
for the round trip; 5-day tickets at $6 for 
the round trip on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. Through service to New York 
and Boston and lowest available rates. For 
particulars and Pan-American folder of 
buildings and grounds, write John Y. Cal- 
ahan, general agent, 111 Adams street, Chi- 
cago. 





FARM INTERESTS 





LIGHT BRAHMA PULLET, REMUNERATION I. 


The Light Brahma pullet illustrated is a 
type of a certain development of the breed 
at the hands of American breeders during 
the past few years. The broad body and 
short legs wide apart are quite noticeable. 
This pullet, bred by E. H. Upson, Noble Co, 
Ind, weighed 10 lbs at 9 mos of age. The 
hackle, wing and tail are of especially fine 
marking and coloring. This type of fowl 
is very satisfactory for market pouitry. 
ment of their as yet untouched resources 
that bids fair to astonish the world. 

Summing it all up, conditions warrant 
the conclusion that, if extravagance in its 
various forms be avoided, the agricultural 
interests of America are likely to continue 
prosperous for a period of years. In man- 
ufactures, over-production is to he guarded 
against, and wages and incomes are prob- 
ably at their zenith. The American man- 
ufacturer will more and more supplant the 
foreigner in outside markets, but the com- 
petition of the tropics and of South Amer- 
ica and of Africa, will be felt more keenly 





by the American farmer. 
MONETARY CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 
{In millions of dollars.] _ 

On July 1 1901 1896 1892 
Stock of gold in U 8........... 1,125 557 524 
Stock of gold in U S treasury. 249 102 1'5 
Stock of money in U ..2,484 1,800 1,762 
Circulation per capita in U 28. $21.44. $24.60 





$$ —___ 


Save the Corn ‘Sines. 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, NORTH CAROLINA COL- 
LEGE OF AGRICULTURE. 





There is much interest of late in refer- 
ence to the feeding value of corn stover 
and its preparation for use. It may be safe 
to assert that fully a quarter of the whole 
corn crop is wasted by the seemingly strong 
idea that the stalk part of the corn crop is 
of no value for feeding purposes. There 
have come under my notice large corn sec- 
tions making no use of this stover, yet 
these same sections purchase large quan- 
tities of hay at prices ranging from $15 to 
$20 per ton. Recently I have been attend- 
ing some institutes in eastern N C. There 
I find large areas of corn. The stalks are 
topped and the blades taken off, but the 
whole stalks are left in the field and no 
use made of them at all for feeding pur- 
poses. This same practice of wasting the 
cornstalks is true in the middle states 
and N FE. It is invariably the custom 
everywhere to make no use of the corn- 
stalks. Yet there is much feeding value 
in the bottom. To illustrate this point let 
me quote from the work of the Ga exper 
sta. From a crop of corn yielding 40 bu 
per acre we got the yield and value per 
acre of corn stover, as shown in table, di- 
vided into the groups named. 

Let us look at this table for a moment. 
Here we have food nutrients to the value 
of $11.61 per acre. Can the farmer afford 
to despise such a yield? These food nutri- 
ents are as valuable as any other kind in 
the form of hay. Many of us acknowledge 
the value of the blades and top of the 
stalks, but that is as far as we are willing 
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to go. Yet the table shows us that just 
about one-half the feeding value of the 
whole corn stover is in the butts, or that 
part invariably discarded. 


FEEDING VALUE OF CORN STOVER. 


Part of stalk Pounds per acre Value 
EAE orn wee $5.59 
eS es ons wdu peas te dcnlnuc tote 297 1.13 
NER SEF se eae 569 2.09 
Shucks, shanks and tassel..... 718 2.80 
ONE RNS ae? 2,979  $11,61 


More could be said to show the high 
value of corn stover as a food stuff. The 
results of the experiments at the N H and 
Ga stations are sufficient evidence of the 
feeding value. The question now arises, 
how shall this important food stuff be fed? 
There are four ways, viz, ensilage, shred- 
ded, cut and whole. 

By the latter I mean the common prac- 
tice of hauling out in the fields or barn- 
yard and permitting cattle, sheep or horses 
to simply pick it over and tramp it under 
foot. This is wasteful and shiftless. We 
would not consider this method worthy of 
consideration except where large quantities 
are grown and only a small amount can be 
utilized for feed. 

The silo has proved its worth and needs 

{To Page 373.] 


All Stuffed Up 


That’s the condition of many sufferers from 
catarrh, especially in the morning. Great 
difficulty is experienced in clearing the 
head and throat. 

No wonder catarrh causes headache, im- 
pairs the taste, smell and hearing, pol- 
lutes the breath, deranges the stomach and 
affects the appetite. 

To cure catarrh, treatment must be con- 
stitutional—alterative and tonic. 

“T was afflicted with catarrh. 
medicines of different kinds, giving each 
a fair trial; but gradually grew worse until 
I could hardly hear, taste or smell. I then 
concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
after taking five bottles I was cured and 
have not had any return of the disease 
since.”” EUGENE FORBES, Lebanon, Kan. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh—it soothes and strengthens 
the mucous membrane and builds up the 
whole system. 
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The best Grate henieee, Fan- 
ning-mill, Feed- . Rye- 
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— Ta entalngne ot 15,008 articles. Ask for it. 
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A Few Don’ts About Curing. 





Don’t ever take down wet tobacco; it 
never will look well again. 

Don’t put tobacco in a bundle and stamp 
it in. 

Don’t press the bundles too hard. 

Don’t expect a big price for a lot of 
rubbish mixed in; this will always show 
the first thing when opening bundles for 
inspection. 

Don’t think your tobacco is all right and 
not go near it for a month; if you do, you 
will find it all wrong. 


The Situation in Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 








A study of the conditions of the cigar leaf 
tobacco industry of the country is of keen 
interest at this time, when the crop of 1901 
is being sold. The output of cigars and 
cigarettes the past eight years has been as 
follows 

THE CIGAR AND CIGARETTE OUTPUT. 
Cigarettes Cigars 
2,277,069,822 6,475,438, 411 
2,639,899, 785 5,96 


BOGE cocccccccce 
1900 .....ccccee 


1899 ........... 2,805,130,738 5,077,287, 824 
1B9B ..nccceee «- 3,753, 697,908 4,910,937,397 
1897 ......0.22. 4,153,252,470 4,063,169,097 
1896 ......2-2+ 4,043,798, 717 4,237,755,943 
1895 ...... eeeee 3,328,477,677 4,163,972,440 
1894 wccccccees . 3,183,783,130 4,066,917,433 


According to the report of the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, the average 
quantity of domestic leaf used to make 1000 
cigars is 18144 lbs, while the average quan- 
tity used to make 1000 cigarettes is 3.8 Ibs. 
Estimating on that basis, the cigar and cig- 
arette output of the country for the past 
eight years, stated in pounds, it has re- 
quired the following amounts of cigar leaf 
tobacco: 

TOBACCO USED IN CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 


1901 ........ 128,448,475 1897 ........ 90,950,987 
1900 .. -- 120,350,271 1896 ........ 93,764.920 
1899 ........ 1047589,331 1895 ........ 89,680,605 
1898 .....6. - 104,116,393 1894 87,336,348 


About 20,000,000 lbs of scraps are used an- 
nually in the manufacture of smoking to- 
bacco from cigar leaf. Adding 20,000,000 lbs 
to the 128,448,475 lbs used in the manufac- 
ture of cigars and cigarettes the last fiscal 
year (supposing the output the present fis- 


cal year to be the same amount), would 
make 148,448,475 lbs of cigar leaf tobacco 


needed. The export trade of the country 
also takes a comsiderable amount of cigar 
leaf, so that practically about 150,000,000 lbs 
or more of cigar leaf tobacco will be needed. 
The production of cigar leaf tobacco the 
past eight years, in pounds, from statistics 
compiled by American Agriculturist, has 
been as follows: 
PRODUCTION OF CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO IN THEU.S. 


Lbs Lbs 
1901 ....... 131,444,050 1897 ........ 110,622,750 
Se hiaeces 142,686,250 1896 ........ 77,000,000 
wr 147,106,050 1895 ........ 66,500,000 
1898 . oe 206,702,450 1894 ........ 88,650,000 


Besides the domestic cigar leaf tobacco 
supply, the imports of foreign leaf must be 
taken into consideration, the wrappers from 
Sumatra and the large imports from Cuba. 
The imports of this kind of tobacco the 
past eight years have been as follows: 

IMPORTS OF CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO, POUNDS. 


Wrappers Other Total 
BE, astasan - 5,766,379 19,098,791 24,865,170 
1900 ........ 4,146,357 10,808,889 14,955, 246 
1899 ........ 4,147,048 9,888,781 14,035,829 
1898 ........ 8,988,561 6,488,547 10,477,108 
1897 ......+. 6,057,268 7,747,959 13,805,227 
eer - 5,211,852 27,713,114 32,924,966 
ere 5,679,252 20,989;3009 26,668,261 
SEO saccacse 4408 08 15,215,951 19,663,259 


The tobacco used in the cigar and cigar- 
ette output for the year ended June 30, 1901, 
Was approximately 128,448,475 lbs. To this 
add 20,000,000 Ibs used in smoking tobacco 
and scraps and 24,865,170 Ibs imported, and 
a total of 173,313,645 lbs was apparently con- 
sumed. But on June 30, 1901, there was 17.- 
896,518 lbs in bond; this would leave 155,- 
417,127 lbs as being used. Deducting 5,417,127 
Ibs as exported and a total of about 150,- 
000,000 Ibs would be required. This amount 
is practically the size of the domestic crop 
raised in 1900 or in 1899, being a little more. 
oo shows conclusively that the market is 

are. 

Allowing for the same output of cigars 
and cigarettes as in 1901 for the fiseal year 
ending June 30. 1902. and for the same im- 





TOBACCO 


ports, quantity used as scraps and smoking 
tobacco, and for export, and last year’s crop 
will fall nearly 7,000,000 lbs short of being 
able to supply this need. The ouslook un- 
der the same conditions for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1903, when this year’s crop 
(1901 of cigar leaf) will be put to use, is far 
less encouraging for manufacturers, being 
some 18% million pounds short. This is one 
reason why the crop of 1901 should bring the 
highest prices in years. 

Wrapper leaf growers will also be inter- 
ested in the fact that while the output of 
cigars is 2% billions greater than five years 
ago, the imports of Sumatra wrapper leaf 
have remained practically the same, about 
5,000,000 lbs, for several years. 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
a a ia 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to cell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 








in issue of the _ following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 


cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 


NO_BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small "aay as 
noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertisi 
only five cents a word each insertion. . modes 


ress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


SUMIGATED 
be pg a 








trees; safe trees, bred from_ selected 
Our little fruit paper, The Tree 
Breeder, rou about them. It’s free. THE 
ROGERS NURSERI S, Route 1, , Dansville, N Y. 


EED POTATOES—Irish Cobbler, Early Harvest, Ohio, 
Prize and Six Weeks, for fall shipment. Write 
quick for low prices. A. G. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 


1 INSENG | seed, grown from cultivated plants, for 
KH sale by the pound. We have three nurseries, all 
doing well. JOHN FRASER & SON, Salem, N Y. 
SPARAGUS roots, 
Privett, fruit and 
COU, Moorestown, N J. 


i LIVE STOCK. 














Chestnuts, 


grafted ¢ 
SAMUEL 


California, 
shade trees. Cc. DE 








of Conewago 








YLOSING SALE flock of Shropshire 
/ ewes. 35 head. Imported Wootl-Merchant buck, head 
of flock, or wanted exchange for Jersey or Guernsey 
cattle. LOCK BOX 27, Hanover, York Co, Pa. 
JOR SALE—35 cows, fine Holstein and Durham grades 
three, four and five years old, coming in now, anc 
thoroughbred Holstein *bull. Price $35 each. Bred on 
my farm ant@ sired by thoroughbred pulls. MAT THEW 
HAYS, Binghamton, N Y. 
F ERKSHIRES, all ages, from my registered large 
Hinglish herd, trios not akin. Some fine White Leg- 


horns and Barred Rock cockerels 75c, standard Belgian 


hares 50c. P. J. KIRK, Fremont, Pa. 

Z{NGLISH BERKSHIRE pigs, registered. Stock first- 
class breeding. March and une farrow. Prices 

reasonable. M. A. COTTINGHAM, Tippecanoe City, 








n UERNSEY bulls for =>. =e. nice calves. Send 
for particulars and ric an Osborn corn 
harvester. CLOVER RIDGE “F ARM. Peterboro, N H. 





grade cows, Holsteins 
calve before Apr lL. 
Basin, N Y. 


carload large 
oreferred, to 
UP, Adams 


V ANTED—By 
and Durhams 
GB aBLES H. GAL 


HROPSHIRE: ram lambs; White  ? eockerels, 
75c each. Brown Leghorn *hens, 60c each, $6 a dozen. 
WM. BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 

















T ERKSHIRE, Poland-China and ~ Chester- White pigs, 
all ages. Eligible to register, from $5 wp. Herd 
he aders. W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 
HOROUGHBRED ‘English _ ‘Berkshire pigs, $4_ each. 
Ready now. LOCUST GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Antwerp, N Y 
OLAND- CHINA pigs and boar, old enough for ser- 
vice, extra fine and cheap. H. WALRATH, Mina- 
ville, N Y. 
For sale 16 


J cows, it het Lambert and Combination. 
: cows, 14 heifers, 24 bulls. 8S. E. NIVIN, Landenburg, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 





HEAP—Engines, boilers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 

chinery, wood splitters, Tist mills; new, second- 
hand; write oe wants. F. BOYDEN, 2 Oak St, 
Springfield, ass. 





Horns and pollers, all sizes, new; few secondhand. 


UTTS, Trestle, NY. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





M43 ANUFACTURER wants agents for farming districts, 

wns, Villages, for veterinary oxclusive 
caeees rare chance. THOMAS WARD. 366 High, 
Newark, N J. 


E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
og introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
G CO, Parsons, Kan. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. Butter, cheese, At pork, pray, dressed 
Solve. . ete. E. OD 302 Greenwich 
Aw s & ORCERAN, fruit and produce commission 
merch Peaches, "apples and pears specialties. 
306 pee St, New York. 


RUITS, celery, poultry, hay, and produce—prompt 
sales, quick returns. GIBBS ‘& BRO, 308 Nth Front 
St, Phila elphia. 


Pass, 8 apples, potatoes; 
J. HOOVER, * philadelphia. 














highest prices. T. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


UFF and Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Barred 
and nt Rocks; 1000 birds cheap. Also rabbit, 
squirrel and_ bird dogs, foxhounds, etc. FULTON’S 


POULTRY FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 


White Wyandots, 
Leghorns, turkey ge 
PINE TREE “PpARM, 





(1 HOIcE stock for sale. Piymonth 
Roe Brahmas, Cochins 

ducks “ont guineas. Catalog free. 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 


COCREBELA best strains, §1 each; Single Comb 
White oo Buff nn? horns, Buff’ Rocks. FLOYD 
STOWELL ckcreek, N ¥. 


HODE ISLAND REDS—High colored, farm 
ractical. Cockerels, $1. Best trios $5. G. 
Durham, Ct. 








raised, 
FISKE, 





OSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels A : each. C. 
L. STANTON, Blue Mountain Lake, N Y. 


“MINISINK,”’ 





SEND price green cut bone for chicks, 
North Water Gap, Pa. 





DOGS. RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


150 AMERICAN foxhounds (Shaner strain), good 
voice, feet and ears, that know how to hunt fox, 


wolf and deer. 125 beagles and rabbit hounds, two to 
four years old, that know where to find game. Send 
stam for catalog. J. HOWARD TAYLOR, Farmer 


Hotel, West Chester, Pa. 
W HITE guineas, 

geese, ducks, chickens and Angora goats. 
RIEFF, ‘Mankato, Minn. 


B®0KEN beagles (guaranteed) $10; beagle and collie 
pups $. GLEN MARY FARM, West Chester, Pa. 


FIRSTCLASS | Angora < cats and kittens from $3 to 0 $5. 
ATTIE 8. WEBBER, Monroe Center, Me. 


T BERNARDS, two more litters at farmer’s prices. F. 
S. WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Pa, 


COLLIEs—PAINE, South Randolph, Vt. 





$2.00 a pair, also pure-bred turkeys, 
MAGGIE 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


12 you want to nO farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Missis%ippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest ant 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American: Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


FArM paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage and 
names and addresses of five of your farmer friendseand’ 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers 
in the west and will tell you more about agriculture 
and live stock conditions in the great southwest than 





any other publication. It is filled with western stories 
and up-to-date articles about op~ortunities in the west 
MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, 


for farmers. 
Kan. 





OCATE water underground, keep -milk from souring, 
4make your own fertilizer, other excellent receipts. 
Write E. W. FORDYCE, Duke, Ala. Want Guernsey 
bull and heifers. Give bid, describing stock fully. 














ten-room 











\ HESHIRES— August igs $5.00, Brown Leghorn hens OR 1l0-acre olive grove in full bearing: 
/ and males $1.00. SARA LITTLE, Malcom, N Y. house an@ outbuildings, to exchange for eastern 
anes anieate farm or town property. S. HAUTHORN, Maywood 
DS ROC-JERSEY igs. April and September farrow. Colonies, Corning, Cal. 
. M. DANIELS, Saratoga Springs, N Y. = 
_ — TENCILS for marking your name on sacks, 25¢c each, 
Rs MBOUILLET rams; choice _ yearlings. ‘registered. postpaid. OSCAR ROHR, Kneeland, Wis. 
BYRD TOWNSEND, Townsendville, = 
= — ANTED—E jenced agricultural salesman: stead 
Cu ‘STER-WHITES from prize stock, $4 each. CLAR- work; cod position. AMERICAN FARM CO. 
ENCE HADDEN, Port Byron, N Y. suffalo, N 
INCOLN rams, ewes and ram lambs. | _ STEPHEN 
KELLOGG, Bennettsburgh, NY. A Profitable Investment, 





Ree iISTERED Dorset rams cheap, BONNIE BROOK 
FARM, Buffalo, N Y. 





H W. CANZLER. breeder of pure-bred Essex hogs. 
e Germantown, Neb. 


DORSET tu ram_lambs, 1 yearling. MERTON PHELPS, 
Castile. N Y. 








I was very much pleased with the result 
of my advertisement in Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist. It 
proved to be a very profitable investment, 
and I shall certainly use it again.—TEdwin 
Gardner, Winona, O. 








Save the Corn Stover. 


[From Page 671.] 

no defense here. We are therefore inter- 
ested in cutting and shredding. Both are 
good. Both methods are satisfactory. If 
you have silos, and already a silage cut- 
ter, and not much corn stover to be pre- 
pared, then I suggest the cutter. If, on 
the other hand, you have large quantities 
of corn fodder to be husked and prepared 
for feeding, and want to mow the stover 
away, then I suggest a shredder and husker. 
-I have fed both the cut stover and the 
shredded stover, and both have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. Both are palatable, and 
what is more important, the nutrients are 
eaten because the stock can get at them. 

As to the comparative value of cut sto- 
ver and shredded stover for gain in weight 
or milk production I am not prepared to 
say. Generally speaking, there should be 
no difference. From the experience I have 
had am slightly in favor of shredded over 
the cut stover; not because of feeding 
value, but because of the husker and the 
ease to put away in the mow of the stover 
when shredded. The part of greatest im- 
portance in this matter is making the nutri- 
ents available; either the cutter or shred- 
der will serve to make it so. This con- 
tinual waste of corn stover is a great leak 
in the farm. Close it up and you can then 
feed more stock, or what is safer, you can 
feed what you have better, which means a 
greater profit and a greater economy in 
feeding this important raw material. 


Farmers’ National Congress in Session. 








The 2ist annual meeting of the farmers’ 
natl congress at Sioux Falls, S D, was fair- 
ly well attended. The representation from 
the northern states was excellent, but the 
south was not well represented. Sec John 
M. Stahl in his report called attention to 
his effort during the past year to secure 
a full representation. Each society main- 
tained for the purpose of fostering agri in- 
terests is entitled to a delegate. The ag- 
gregate number of delegates is very large. 
He says he has spent considerable money 
endeavoring to get these societies to appoint 
delegates, but with indifferent success. He 
is now convinced that the work of making 
these appointments should be placed in the 
hands of the vice-president of each state. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring con- 
gressional appropriations for the improve- 
ment of rivers and _ harbors; protection 
against encroachment of ranchmen on the 
public domain; favoring immediate steps 
toward the construction of the Nicaragua 
canal under the exclusive control of the U 
S; expressing horror at the assassination 
of Pres McKinley and demanding the sup- 
pression of anarchy by the different states; 
commending the teaching of agri in the 
public schools; demanding a 10c tax on col- 
ored oleo sold in imitation of butter; favor- 
ing reciprocity and the extension of the 
rural free delivery system as fast as pos- 
sible. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Pres, George L. Fland- 
ers of N Y; vice-pres, Col Harvey Jordon, 
Ga; treas, Dr J. L. Reynolds of Adrian, 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





When a Man like George Arnold, the 
horse trainer at Sutton-West, Ont, will 
write for Quinn’s Ointment, saying: “I have 
tried before in the states and cannot find 
anything its equal,’ and other leading 
horsemen from Maine to California indorse 
the same verdict, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Quinn’s Ointment for cuts, 
splints, spavins, windpuffs and bunches, 
which is advertised elsewhere in our col- 
umns, must be worth a trial. 





$6 to Buffalo Pan-American and Re- 
turn, $6, via the Nickel Plate road, Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays, with limit 
of 5 days from date of sale, good in 
coaches only; 15-day tickets at $13 for the 
round trip, and 20-day tickets at $16 for 
round trip, good in sleeping cars.. Three 
through daily trains. For particulars and 
Pan-American folder of buildings and 
grounds, address John Y. Callahan, general 
agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Mich; sec, John M. Stahl of Chicago; ist 
asst sec, E. A. Callahan of N Y, 2d asst- 
sec, George M. Whittaker of Mass, 3d asst- 
sec, Joel M. Roberts of Neb; exec com, 
Col B. F. Clayton of Ia, Col E. W. Wicke 
of Ga and W. S. Ames of Wis. 





The Beet Sugar Campaign. 





The effort of the trust to crush out beet 
sugar production is evidently not taken 
very seriously, and it is predicted the cam- 
paign will fall flat. Henry T. Oxnard, pres- 
ident American beet sugar assn, significant- 
ly said: ‘‘If the trust suceeds in the Missouri 
valley, it will then turn its attention to 
the beet factories in Mich and other sec- 
tions, and by the power of concentrated 
capital may crush out successively and in- 
dividually the beet sugar producers. But 
the beet sugar factories will not sell their 
sugar in the Missouri river valley at 1%c 
under the market, when a fraction of that 
1%c will move their sugar to every other 
market in the U 8S.” A few days later, the 
trust restored ic to the price, now 4%c p Ib 
at Missouri river points. 

The beet sugar production for the cam- 
paign of 1901 is estimated by the dept of 
agri at 198,500 tons, Cal leading with 80, 
Mich 60, Col 20, Utah 15, Neb and N Y each 
7, Wis 3, Minn 2%, Wash 2 and Ore 2000 
tons. 





A Leader Among Maryland Fruit Growers. 





Maryland is primarily a horticultural 
state and the man who has done as much 
as any other to promote fruit growers’ in- 
terests is Charles G. Biggs of Washington 
county. (See Page 375.) Althougha lawyer, he 
is well posted on matters pertaining to 
fruit culture. His extensive orchards on 
Elk Ridge mountain are among the largest 
and best kept in the state. The present law 
in the interest of fruit culture, enacted in 
1898, was the logical outcome of his earnest 
work. . Again, in 1900, he was influential in 
securing the passage of the law incorpor- 
ating the state horticultural society, and 
an annual appropriation for the publica- 
tion of its reports. In all his private and 
public affairs, Mr Biggs has shown himse!f 
a man of sterling qualities, and works for 
the welfare of the people, particularly the 
farmers. The political honors conferred 
upon him were unsought. He was chair- 
man of the convention of farmers in Balti- 
more in January, 1898, at which time plans 
were laid for the establishment of the state 
horticultural department. At that meeting 
he was unanimously elected the first presi- 
dent of the state horticultural society. At 
present he is president of the western 
Maryland horticultural society, having been 
twice re-elected to that position. 





Peoria’s Corn Carnival. 





The third corn exposition opened in Pe- 
oria, Ill, Oct 7, with a splendid showing 
in spite of unfavorable weather conditions. 





[13] 


On the first day there was a parade of ex- 
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position and city officials. The city was 
handsomely decorated with electric lights 
and plenty of free entertainment was fur- 
nished for the large number of visitors. 
The tabernacle devoted to the corn show 
was handsomely decorated. On the exte- 
rior in large letters were statistics show- 
ing the amount of corn produced in the 
world, the amount in the U S§S, and the 
amount in the great corn states of Ill, Ia 
and Ind. ‘ 

Fourteen large railroads were represented 
at the exposition, and each had space as- 
signed it. These spaces were handsomely 
decorated and were the most attractive 
feature of the exposition. Exhibitors came 
from all over the corn belt to compete for 
the $8000 offered in prizes. In the interior 
of the corn palace a number of creditable 
pictures made entirely of corn and corn 
products were presented. These were pre- 
pared under th direction of Mr E. S. Furs- 
man, manager of the show. The exposition 
closes Oct 19. 





Convention and Show Dates. 





Corn exposition, Peoria, Ill.............. Oct 7-19 
Indiana institute workers, Perdue..... Oct 9-10 
Atlanta, Ga, live stock and poultry 


BOW. -snccsscesnsveses osmetunsossatecnss sau Oct 14-24 
Philadelphia live stock show.......... Oct 18-19 
Kansas City thorse show..........seees- Oct 21-26 


Natl Hereford, Shorthorn, Aberdeen- 
Angus and Galloway, Kansas City..Oct 21-26 


Angora goat, Kansas City.........0...-Oct 24-28 
Horse show, Atlanta, G&.... 2.0.00. secccses Oct 22-25 
St Louis horse show..... cccccvcaceeeOCt 28-Noyv 2 
Horse show, St Louis, Mo............. Oct 30-Nov 2 
Horse show, Chicago, Il,...... co cccccvcecces Nov 49 
CEICOGO RGSS GROW boos scececciseoneceins Nov 4-9 
Missouri dairy convention, Palmyra...Nov 7-9 
Iowa dairy convention, Dubuque...... Nov 12-14 
Naticnal horse show, New York...... Nov 18-23 
Washington, D C, poultry show...... Nov 19-23 
Southern Il] hort meeting, Carbon..Nov 26-27 
Philadelphia dog show................- Nov 27-30 
International live stock exposition, Chi- 
ep ee Nov 30-Dec 7 
Illinois hort society, Champaign...... Dec 10-12 
Philadelphia poultry show......... Dec 28-Jan 2 
BOStON POUltry GROW. ..cccccocscctecanis Jan 14-18 
Madison Square Garden poultry show, 
de EO ARR Ry hee” Jan 14-18 
Wisconsin dairy convention, Menominie. 
Feb 12-16 


illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 


St Clair Co poultry, Belleville, Il. Jan 15-19 
Southwestern Ia hort, Red Oak........ Dec 17-19 
Iowa state hort, Des Moines........... Dec 10-12 
Internat’l Delaine Merino assn, Ken- 

GREG, DOR so ccccvsscscesasaetdochswduaceuaes Oct 9 


Long Island Cauliflower is just begin- 
ning to move, and we are now shipping 
about 500 bbls per day. This will be in- 
creased to about 4000 bbls by middle of Oct. 
It certainly looks as though our organiza- 
tion was a success. Everything is new 
and’ we are still in the experimental stage, 
but conditions favor us. There is much 
need of other organizations for farmers 
here, and we think we are on the right 
track.—[J. M. Lupton, Gen Mgr Cauliflow- 
er Growers’ assn. 











\ 
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sy Harness 


S 


All harness, old or new, is made pliable and easy—will look better 


and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Saved 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cost 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes. 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 














VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine ar coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 


The Lowest in Price, 

Easiest Worked, 

Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 


<<. AG'L TOOL CO., 
= Box 12, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 

















Our Brief Descriptive 
Catalogue Free to Al « Catalogue (16 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all a piying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Cat- 
alogue 100 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New 











York, N.Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Great Farm Estate in Central Illinois. 
A tract of splendid farm land, located in 
Ford Co, Ill, and now owned and operated 


by the Sibley estate, was entered by 
M. L. Sullivan when government 
land was available. It originally 


amounted to 40,000 acres. In ‘78 all this 
property came into the possession of Hiram 
Sibley. Since that time the area of the 
estate has been gradually reduced until 
to-day it includes 19,520 acres of the best 
farm land in the state. Formerly five-year 
contracts were in vogue, but it was found 
that better results came from one-year 
leases. The lease is very explicit. It specifies 
that the rent shall be two-fifths of the corn, 
two-fifths of the oats and other small 
grain, and one-half of all kinds of straw. 

The landlord may enter upon the 
ground at any time for making repairs or 
for any other reasonable purpose. No 
pasture land can be plowed up by the ten- 
ant without the consent of the estate. The 
tenant agrees to keep his land free from 
burs and noxious weeds by pulling out 
and destroying them before Aug 1 of each 
year. He also agrees to trim the hedges 
between Aug and Sept, pile and burn all 
brush, spread all manure that may accu- 
mulate and keep fences and outbuildings in 
repair. The tenant must not sublet any 
part of his land without the consent of 
the landlord. The tenant agrees to pay $4 


per acre for all inclosed pasture and all 
parts of the premises from which the 
stipulated grain is not received. The 
individual tenant manages his own 


affairs under the direction of the general 
manager of the estate and his subordinates. 
The head office of the estate is in Sibley 
and the general manager is Mr F. A. 
Warner. The amount of land to be devoted 
to corn, oats, clover and other crops is de- 
termined each spring and strictly ad- 
hered to. 

During the last few years Mr Warner 
has realized that while careful rotation and 
the use of clover are strong factors in 
keeping up the fertility of the land, best 
results cannot be obtained without feeding 
to stock as much of the grain raised on the 


farms as possible. Consequently he has 
inaugurated a system to encourage’ the 
keeping of cattle by his tenants. The orig- 


fnal stock is bought and paid for by the 
tenant and the estate half and half. 

Corn is grown on two kinds of land, oats 
stubble and land devoted to corn the pre- 
vious year. The stubble ground is usual- 
ly plowed in the fall to a depth of six or 
seven inches. The other ground is plowed 
in the spring to a depth of four or five 
inches. Fall plowing is preferred. Where 
corn is put on corn land an attempt is 
made to plow under as many of the stalks 
as possible. These must be turned under 
very deeply to induce rapid decomposition. 

In spring, the fall plowed land is disked 
thoroughly and if heavy rains have com- 
pacted the soil quite completely, it is some- 
times necessary to disk several times. This 
disking is kept up until the ground is in 
good condition at planting time. When 
the ground is plowed in the spring, each 
day’s plowing is harrowed the same day, 
thus breaking up the lumps which other- 
wise would appear at planting time, if the 
harrowing was done two or three days 
after the ground was plowed. If frequent 
rains should compact the ground before 
planting, the disk and harrow are used in 
the same manner as on fall plowing. Corn 
planting begins t.oout May 1 and is pushed 
as rapidly as possible until the work is 
completed. The slant-tooth harrow is 
started as soon as planting is finished and 
is kept going until the corn is up. 

Cultivation of the crop begins when the 
plants are two or three inches high. The 
first cultivation is done with a six-shovel 
cultivator with three shovels on a side. 
The shovels are 3% inches wide. The sec- 
ond cultivation is given with the same im- 
plement with the exception that the two 
inside shovels are run one inch shallower 
than the others. The last cultivation is 
given with a Gong or Tower cultivator. 
These implements are known as_ surface 
cultivators and consist of sharp blades 
placed horizontally. They loosen the upper 
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surface of the soil and kill the weeds, but 
they do not destroy or disturb the roots 
of the corn. This practice is in line with 
the most advanced farming in the state 
and also gives best results at the state 
exper sta. If severe rains follow the last 
cultivation a fourth is given to break up 
the crust. In fact, cultivation is continued 
if necessary until the corn is too large for 
working. One of the main points is to 
avoid planting too thick. The aim is to 
get two or three kernels in a hill and to 
secure an even stand. Thick planting is 
very disastrous, especially when a dry 
period occurs during the growing season. 

The average grain yields on this estate 
for the three years during which careful 
records were kept was 45 bu per acre of 
oats and 41% bu of corn. This may seem 
small, but in making up the acreage every 
acre on each quarter section must be 
accounted for. 

Nearly every farm has been brought up 
to the highest state of cultivation. The 
tenants, most of whom were formerly in 
debt, are now largely free from money 
obligations, have good comfortable homes, 
good teams and farm animals, plenty of 


outbuildings, nice orchards and gardens, 
buggies, carriages, etc. 
NEW YORK. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Aug 16—About 
a dozen new silos have been built and filled 
within a radius of three or four miles. Many 
farmers here have seen and profited by the 
dairy exhibits at the Pan-American. Cows 
have done well this summer and butter has 
sold at 20 to 25c, and cheese at 8 to 10c. 
Plenty of rain has kept pastures green and 
the yield of milk has kept up well. Dana 
Osman, one of the town’s best known and 


most prosperous farmers, was run away 
with by a team of colts recently and so 


badly injured that he died in a few hours. 
The season as a whole has been a very 
prosperous one for the farmers. They have 
more money and are better equipped for 
winter than has been usual for some years. 


Cortland, Cortland Co, Oct 14—Corn is a 
good crop throughout this part of the state. 
Cabbage is bringing $7.50 per ton at car. 
The crop is far below the average. In sec- 
tions a large amount of clubfoot is report- 
ed and the stock as rotting on the stump. 
Several pieces are reported as not heading 
properly. The acreage in this county is 
about double that of late years. The apple 
crop is a total failure. Hay is bringing $10 
p ton. Several new silos have been built 
in this section. 

Springwater; Livingston Co, Oct 14—On 
account of storms this has been a backward 
fall for putting in crops. Many large crops 
of beans are yet in the fields and thoroughly 
wet. Most of the crop already secured, how- 
ever, was put up in good condition. A ma- 
jority of farmers in this and Ontario coun- 
ties were greatly delayed in sowing wheat. 
No potato market yet on account of fears 
of rot. The yield is rather small. Apples a 
failure; peaches and plums abundant. Corn 
a large crop. Buckwheat a very light yield. 

Frankfort, Herkimer Co, Oct 15—Fodder 
corn has been a record-breaking crop in 
this section. Most of the crop was cut be- 
fore heavy frosts. Milk, which is the most 
important product, was carried to the 
cheese factory at 90c per 100 lbs through 
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Sept. Most of the large dairies pulled out 
of the Donahu factory and draw their milk 
to the Frankfort condensery for $1.12 per 
100 lbs through the month of Oct. Pastures 
and afterfeed good and cows are giving a 
liberal supply of milk. No apples, and fruit 
of all kinds is scarce. Cattle selling at $35 
to $50, pork 914c, butter 23c, eggs 18 to 20c. 
Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, Oct 14— 
Silos filled in this vicinity. Some put the 
corn in whole. Potatoes are rotting some; 
they bring 60c per bu. Hay $10 per ton, but- 
ter 25c, buckwheat $1.10 per 100 lbs, good 


cows $25 per head, calves from $6 to $12. 
Apples very scarce and high. 
Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, Oct 16—The 


corn crop is above the average; not much 
has been husked. Sowing rye is about fin- 
ished; crop is making slow growth. The ap- 
ple crop is almost a total failure. Buck- 
wheat is a good crop, with a larger acreage. 
Rye straw has advanced to $10 at the 
presses on the B & M railroad. 


Farmers’ Institutes to be held in N Y 
the coming winter are now being arranged 
by the director. Some 1200 applications are 


on file, and while this is more than three 
times as many meetings as can be held, 
there are still some sections of the state 


from which no applications have been re- 
ceived. if our readers care for meetings in 
their respective localities, and will send ap- 
plications at once to F. E. Dawley, director 
farmers’ institutes, Fayetteville, N Y, the 
applications will be considered, and if there 
is an opportunity for holding the meetings 
they will be arranged. Quite a number of 
new speakers have been engaged this win- 
ter, and the present outlook points to a 
most successful series of meetings. 


Glenville, Schenectady Co, Oct 15—The 
weather has been very favorable for fall 
work. More rye than usual being sown. 
Corn and buckwheat a good crop. Po- 


tatoes very light generally; large vines but 
few tubers. Apples are scarce and bring- 
ing $3 per bbl. Pork unusually high, and 
fat cattle bring a good price. The oat crop 
was nearly a failure in this section. 


Leroy, Genesee Co, Oct 15—The acreage 
of wheat sown is not over 60% of a full 
average, but enough more rye sown to 
bring the average of both to about 75%. 
Corn is a fair crop, and the frost held off 
remarkably well for late corn to ripen. 
Silos all well filled. Many new ones built. 
Potatoes are nearly a full crop, but those 
grown on low ground are rotting some. 
The few acres of late planted beans will 
yield better and be of better quality than 


the early planted, as the weather for se- 
curing them was better. Early beans 
threshed yield from 10 to 20 bu p acre. 


Cabbage will fall short of estimate, for the 
late ones are not heading. Heavy rains 
spoiled many acres. 

Hector, Schuyler Co, Oct 14—All kinds of 
arate poor excepting rye. Wheat turned 
out 10 bu p acre, oats 10 bu, barley 10 bu. 
Old meadows were light. H. B. Elliott cut 
50 loads of clover on 20 acres. Seeding 
caught well and there is abundance of pas- 
turage, so that stock looks fine. Good 
cows are bringing $35 each, butter 20c p Ib, 
good ewes $8.50 to $4 p head, spring lambs 
$2.50 to $3. Corn is a good crop where well 
cultivated. Potatoes are turning out fine, 
but some complain of rot on account of so 
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OATS IN SHOCK 


AND STANDING CORN ON SIBLEY ESTATE 








much wet. On account of excessively wet 
weather all kinds of fruit rotted on the 
trees. Grapes suffered badly. Oliver Wil- 
liams sold his apple crop for $450. G. B. 
Stoloff will have 200 bbls besides the drops. 
Formerly all grain baskets and crates were 
shipped in here, but now Dunham & Arken- 
singer are running a factory employing 15 
hands and turning out all that is needed 
around Burdett. 


Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Oct 15—Po- 
tatoes rotting badly and coming into mar- 
ket slowly. Early sown rye is above 
ground and with a good winter will be a 
good crop. J. D. Mead & Co of Boston have 
an agent in town buying apples at $2.25 for 
all fall varieties. Hogs have been bought 
up very closely at 5% to 6%4c. Allen Skiff 


of Cambridge ships every two. weeks to 
New York. 
Moreland, Schuyler Co, Oct 14—Fall 


grain looking fine. Not as much wheat as 
last fall, but more rye. Buckwheat half 
the usual crop. Oats 50% short of last year. 
Corn very good on high, dry ground; too 
wet for most low places. Apples a failure, 
hardly a car of prime apples in the town. 
Stock looking well. Fall feed never better 
and yet cows are not doing better than 
last year. Very few cows make 1 lb of 
butter per day. Hay in demand at $10 a ton 


and not plentiful. Some demand for new 
milch cows at $25 to $40. 
Franklinton, Schoharie Co, Oct 14— 


3uckwheat is about 75% of a normal crop. 
Rye is good, perhaps 100%. Potatoes rot 
badly. Hay is 100% of normal yield. Fall 
feed is fine; some have mowed the second 
growth. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co, Oct 14—Wheat 
has yielded all the way from 10 to 30 bu 
to the acre. Oats about half a crop. Rye 
and barley the same. Buckwheat grew 
large, but did not fill well. The hay crop 
was large and saved in good order as a 
rule. Hay pressers say it is light in weight 
and will not average above last year’s 
crop. Price here is $9 to $10 at the barn. 
Silo corn was a large crop. Field corn 
made a large growth of stalk, but is not 
filled well. Pastures are short on account 


of grasshoppers. Early potatoes a short 
crop, but late potatoes are fair. No apples 


in this section, but plenty of pears and 


small fruits. 


Esperance, Schoharie Co, Oct 14—Corn is 
about half a crop and buckwheat a third. 
H. W. Ottman has a new corn husker. Sev- 
eral farmers have hired him to cut their 
corn. Hay is being baled; it is worth from 
$9 to $12? p ton. Apples are scarce, bring- 
ing from $2 to $3 p bbl. John Estes is mak- 
ing cider Wednesday of each week. Meade 
Dorn has been building a new wagon house 
and horse barn; he has a good set of build- 
ings. 

LONG ISLAND. 

Riverhead, Suffolk Co, Oct 16—Farmers 
are very busy shipping cauliflowers at good 
prices, anywhere from $2 to $4 per bbl. Po- 
tatoes are selling at 75c per bu. But few 
eart for that, thinking that they will be 
higher during the winter months. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Thompson, Susquehanna Co, Oct 15—The 
milk and butter situation here is largely in 
favor of the co-operative creamery. The 
milk shipping station has very little to do. 
Patrons of butter factory continue to be 
well pleased; 20c per lb Was paid for Aug. 
Potatoes here are a fairly good crop;. some 
complaint of rot. Farmers are looking for 
a good price and are not anxious to sell at 
present. Fall feed has been excellent. Buck- 
wheat about threshed; yield rather light at 
an average of about $27. 

A Model Free Delivery Route is to be 
established in Franklin Co, with Chambers- 
burg as.the distributing point. There will 
be 12 routes, reaching 1323 families. These 
routes are through one of the most thrifty 
farming. sections of the state and it is’ex- 
pected that when once fairly in working 
order the system will prove a model of the 
free rural mail delivery plan which is being 
so rapidly extended by the postoffice depart- 
ment. 


A Good Old-Fashioned Fair—Harford 
fair, in Susquehanna Co, is a purely agri- 
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CHARLES G. BIGGS—See Page 373. 


cultural fair. There is no race track and 
not a fakir on the grounds. This year $2000 
was taken at the gates and not a dollar 
goes into the pockets of speculative stock- 
holders. Excepting a small reserve fund, 
the earnings are all used in premiums and 
improvements. It would seem, judging by 
the success of chis fair, that horse racing 
is an unnecessary adjunct. The exhibits at 
this fair this year were, as usual, good, 
with the exception of apples, squashes and 
pumpkins, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vernon, Sussex Co, Oct 16—The steam 
thresher is making the rounds. Corn all 
cut. Buckwheat a good crop; price 50c p bu. 
Potatoes are selling at 75c p bu, eggs 22c, 
butter 25c. C. T. Mott & Co are buying 
up cider apples at 40c p 100 Ibs. The 
price is usually 20c. Apples very scarce. 
Prices of peaches have been very satisfac- 
tory. Linn Morehouse is the most exten- 
sive grower, having shipped as high as 
three carloads a day. 

Burlington Co—Some farmers have good 
yields of potatoes, but most report half a 
crop; early varieties have all been market- 
ed. Apples dropped badly; Smith’s Cider 
make the best showing; total crops very 
small, 





ONTARIO. 


Greenville Co—Orchardists have secured 
but a small crop of apples, but quality fair 
to good. Varieties chiefly Russet, Talman 
Sweet, Ben Davis and Fameuse. The lat- 
ter will not keep well on account of spot. 
Potatoes are generally a fair average crop, 
but rot is reported in many cases. 


OHIO. 


Few Apples in Northern Ohio—The ap- 
ple crop is a complete failure, not 10%_all 
told. One can pass 100 orchards and not see 
& single car of apples suitable for placing 
in storage; any number of orchards and not 
see five all told. The last: of Sept I 
looked at 120-acre orchard of Baldwin, King 
and Greening and there were not 25 bar- 
rels of packers in the orchard. Where few 
apples can be found nothing less than $1 
per bu—come and get them; and not No 1 
at that. I believe it is safe to say that for 
100 miles east of Cleveland along Lake Erie, 
90% of the orchards have no No 1 packing 
apples. Late potatoes are looking well and 
prospect is for more than last year, owing 
to increased acreage.—[W. L. Baker, 
Painesville. 








Tobacco Notes. 

NEw YorK—Several buyers have been rid- 
ing of late and purchases have been made 
in all sections of the Qnondaga district at 
9 to 10c in bdl 
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Milk Notes. 


The Borden Condensed Milk Co has of- 
fered the following prices for the six months 
beginning Oct 1: October $1.35 per 100 Ibs; 
November, $1.45; December, $1.55; January, 
$1.55; February, $1.40; March, $1.30. The 
prices are the same as last year, except for 
December and January, which are 5c higher. 
The Anglo-Swiss Co will pay the same 
prices at their Walton plant as the Bordens., 
In addition it-offers a bonus of 5c per 100 lbs 
on all milk that tests over 4.8% and deduct 
on all milk below 4% butter fat. Milk test- 
ing 4% or over up to 4.8 will be paid for at 
the regular card quotations. For their Mid- 
dletown plant, the price is 5c higher for 
October, November and February than the 
above schedule. 

In a recent number of American Agricul- 
turist, N. C. Oakley states that the Broome 
Co condensed milk company objects to glu- 
ten and ensilage in its contracts. I would 
like to know why gluten is objected to. I 
have found that with it I can make more 
milk of better quality than with any other 
feed.—_[W. D. Davis, Bucks Co, Pa. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues at 2%c p qt, with surplus west of 
Hudson selling at $1.39 p can of 40 qts, 
freight included. Dealers claim the surplus 
has been rather burdensome since the re- 
cent price advance to peddlers, which was 
followed by a 1c p qt increase in retailers’ 
figures, curtailing the consumptive demand 
in many tenement districts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Oct 12, were as follows: 
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Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk ream milk 

ey em 1,442 — 
West Shore isn oe kee 812 310 
Lackawanna Oe 1,126 - 
Lehigh Valley ere Ff 675 —- 
N Y Central (long haul)28,275 3,180 a 
N Y Central (Harlem)..10,115 105 — 
Susquehanna ............12,680 547 _ 
eee eee 1,666 — 
Homer Ramsdell line . 4,997 124 _ 
BIOW: TEBGOR hiccckvcsicsas 7,115 —_ — 
Other sources ........... 4,050 120 = 
Total receipts ........ 188,511 7,792 310 
Daily average . 26,930 1,113 4t 
EMOE WOME 5.55. 6cdKc55 188,179 8,256 663 
Last year eee. 9,683 779 


Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 14—Large cheese were 
%c lower, but small sizes held their own 
fairly well. No complaint in regard tothe 
quality of stock. It is simply the dullness 
of export trade and the fact that consid- 
erable cheese had to be put into coolers 
last week. On the other hand, home trade 
orders seem to be coming in fairly wel, 
enough so to maintain former prices. Smaii 
cheese now sells 1c above large, but it is 
still %c lower than last year at this time. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3517 bxs at 8%c; large white, 270 at 
856c, 450 at 8%4c; small white, 360 at 9%c, 
150 at 9%c; small colored, 1080 at 9%4c, 1970 
at 9%c; total, 7797 bxs, against 7275 last 
year. 

Sales on crub were 1000 bxs large at 8% 
@9c, 800 small at 97gc, and 100 small colored 
at 10c. 

Sales of butter comprise 19 pkgs at 2le, 
150 at 21%c, 25 at 22c, 10 at 23c, 200 cases 
5-lb prints at 22%c, 100 cases 1-lb prints at 
23c. 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, desirable cattle steady, other 
grades dull and lowest in price of season. 
Good to prime cattle sold at $5.75@6.25 p 
100 lbs, butchers’ and native cattle 4@5.25, 
bulls and oxen 3.25@4. Receipts Monday 
of this week 200 cars. Prime hogs stronger, 
prices shade higher. Receipts Monday of 
this week 80 double decks. Best hogs sold 
at 6.60@6.70, yorkers 6.25@6.30, pigs 5.75@5.90, 
pigs 5.75@5.90. Lambs stronger at 4.85@5 
for choice, others 3.25@4.80, sheep 2.50@3.25, 
wethers 3.35@3.50. Receipts Monday of this 
week 60 double decks 


A Big Angora Show Promised—The An- 
gora goat show at Kansas City, Oct 24 to 
28, will bring together a fine lot of animals. 
The show and sale last year netted the goat 
men $11,000, the highest priced animal sell- 
ing for $700. It is believed that the show 
this year will be larger than last. Reports 
indicate that delegations from Tex, Cal and 
the northwest will be well represented. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 








The Samar disaster, followed by sharp 
fighting in Luzon, gives color to the claim 
made by congressmen and others who have 
visited the Philippines that civil govern- 
ment has been extended too fast. These 
gentlemen do not hesitate to say that Sa- 
mar and some other portions of the islands 
should have been left under military rule 
for some time to come. 





current rumors that Joseph H. 
Choate, ambassador to England, and An- 
drew D. White, ambassador to Germany, 
are to resign, appear to have been without 
foundation. Mr Choate has sailed for the 
United States for a brief holiday. Mr 
White, now in this country, is shortly to 
return to his post in Berlin. 

The tour of Canada by the duke and 
duchess of Cornwall and York is drawing 


The 


to an end. In all parts of the dominion 
they have been royally received. On their 
arrival in Toronto last week they were 


greeted by a chorus of 6000 school children. 





A slight feeling of uneasiness in England, 
caused by the death of Abdur Rahman 
Khan, ameer of Afghanistan, has been in a 
measure allayed by the peaceable succes- 
sion to power of his son, Habibullah Khan. 
While not as masterful a man as his father, 
he is regarded as a strong, capable succes- 
sor. Under his father’s direction he has 
for some time actively participated in the 
government. His sympathies are pro-Brit- 
ish and opposed to the Russian influence. 
Trouble in India while hostilities continue 
in South Africa would seriously complicate 
the difficulties of the British war office. 

President Roosevelt’s appointment of ex- 
Gov Thomas G. Jones of Alabama to the 
office of judge of the United States district 
court of that state is generally regarded 
as indicating that the president intends to 
live up to his avowed policy of appointing 
the man best fitted for the office to be filled. 
Judge Jones is a liberal southern democrat. 
There is no question of his fitness for the 
position to which he has been appointed. 








By the age limit Rear Admiral Schley was 
last week retired from active service. Pres- 
ent indications are that the court of inquiry 
will not conclude its work before the middle 
of Nov. The last of the government wit- 
nesses were heard this week. The defense 
will now present its case and has a long list 
of witnesses to call. Already the evidence 
has been to a certain extent more or less 
contradictory. The evidence to be intro- 
duced by the defense is awaited with inter- 
est. Nothing daunted by the failure of his 
first attempt to get into the case through 
counsel,’ Admiral Sampson has made an- 
other attempt. 





In the report of Rear-Admiral Crownin- 
shield, chief of the navigation bureau at 
Washington, several facts are set forth 
rather baldly. It appears that there are not 
enough line officers to man the ships al- 


ready constructed, to say nothing of the 
ships being built. The report points out 


that the only solution of the difficulty is to 
increase the number of cadets at the naval 
academy to not less than 800. The estab- 
lishment of barracks instead of receiving 
ships is earnestly recommended. The re- 
port also shows that one man in six has 
deserted from the navy during the past 
year, the total enrollment being 18,825 and 
desertions 3158. 





The exact status of the Venezuela-Colum- 
bia complications is difficult to ascertain, 
It appears that Venezuela’s quarrel is with 
the Columbian liberals and not with the 
Columbian people as a whole. Further, Co- 
lumbia has a revolution on her hands. A 
Danish ship has been fired on by the revolu- 


tionists. Venezuela is also in difficulty, an 
attack on German sailors having been 
made. All sorts of rumors are current, but 


facts as to actual conditions are lacking. 
The situation in China indicates that the 
Chinese are fulfilling their pledges and con- 
ditions are becoming very satisfactory. T. 
S. Charretts, general appraiser of the port 
of New York, has been appointed to the 
important tission of representing this 


country in the revision of the Chinese cus- 
toms for the collection of the $400,000,000 war 
indemnity to be paid the powers. 


He is 
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also empowered to act with Minister Con- 
ger in negotiating a new commercial treaty 
between the United States and China. 

The vignette of President McKinley will 
appear on the new postal cards to be issued 
shortly. The final census figures show 
that males constitute 51.2% of the popula- 
tion of the United States.——Philadelphia 
is to hold an international fish and game 
exposition Nov 27-Dec 21. Cc. F. W. Neely, 
charged with the misappropriation of postal 
funds in Cuba, is now being tried in Ha- 
vana.——The mourning period of 30 days 
for our martyred president has ended and 
the United States flag on land and sea now 
flies at full mast again. 











Interest in the fate of Miss Stone, the 
American missionary held captive by brig- 
ands on the frontier of Turkey and Bul- 
garia, is still intense. It has been thought 
best to comply with the demands for a 
ransom, and then bring pressure to bear 
which shall insure the punishment of the 
outlaws and the payment of a heavy in- 
demnity by whichever country is respon- 
sible for the outrage. The ransom is be- 
ing raised by subscription. A suspicion is 
entertained by the state dept at Washing- 
ton that Bulgarian officials are implicated 
in the kidnapping. Should this be con- 
firmed, Bulgaria will be held responsible 
and will be taught that American citi- 
zens are under the protection of the Amer- 
ican flag wherever they may be. An at- 
tempt to surround the brigands was aban- 
doned because of fear of fatal results to 
Miss Stone. 





Sir Thomas Lipton’s yacht, Shamrock II, 
will probably winter at Erie Basin, Brook- 
lyn, N Y. She will race against Columbia, 
Constitution and other 90-footers next sea- 
son, Sir Thomas not being yet convinced 
that she is not the fastest boat. Experi- 
ments with wireless telegraphy during the 
yacht races proved that when two or more 
instruments are working together the mes- 
Sages cannot. be read. The navy dept is 
therefore hardly likely to adopt the sys- 
tem on warships until this interference can 








be overcome. Gen Alger, secretary of 
war during the Spanish war, has writ- 
ten a book on the war.——Tammany is mak- 


ing great capital out of Andrew Carnegie’s 
statement that New York is the best-gov- 
erned city in the world. 
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Grange Day at the Pan-American. 


DEPUTY W. J. BECKER, SCHENECTADY CO. N Y. 





Well-known members of the order were 
present from nearly every grange state in 
the union, last Thursday week, and a good- 
ly number of Patrons from the various 
granges of the dominion gave zest to the 
gathering. National Master Jones, accom- 
panied by the various state grange masters, 
formed the head of a long _ procession, 
which, preceded by a band, marched to the 
temple of music, to be welcomed by Presi- 
dent W. 8S. Buchanan of the exposition. 
Brother Jones, in response, spoke of the 
present general prosperity prevailing, and 
declared the whole was founded on the 
prosperous condition of farmers, and the 
farmer does not seek to prosper on the ruins 
of other industries; the farmer rejoices in 
the prosperity of all. 

State Master E. B. Norris of New York 
spoke of the universality of the grange 
movement, and predicted a glowing future 
for the order. Past National Master J. H. 
Brigham spoke feelingly on the assassina- 
tion of Pres McKinley, saying agriculture 
had lost a sincere friend. The work of the 
federal department of agriculture was ex- 
tolled and said to be paying its way under 
the efficient leadership of Sec Wilson. Na- 
tional Lecturer N. J. Bachelder spoke of 
the great progress made by the grange in 
the 34 years of its existence. 

Hon G. B. Horton, master of Michigan 
state grange, referred to the good work of 
the grange in Michigan, where matters of 
state politics are discussed at meetings 
and prompt action taken to secure legisla- 
tion favorable to the interests of farmers. 
Valuations to the amount of $300,000,000, on 
which taxes had never been paid had been 
unearthed by the activity of the grange 
and this enormous valuation is now bear- 
ing its just share of the burden. The very 
popular sister, Mrs Carrie A. Twing, spoke 
on the influence of the grange on the home 
and also of its social and educational in- 
fluence. She declared that the meetings of 
the grange are a school of statesmanship, 












Other speakers included State Masters Bell 
of Vermont, Westgate of Kansas and Do- 
minion Master Jabel Robinson. The meet- 
ing was successful far beyond the sanguine 
hopes of its promoters. 

Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Gloucester Co Pomona will meet with 
Herffville Oct 26; topic, In what way shall 
we, as American citizens, suppress this an- 
archism; Reminiscences of the Pan-Amer- 


ican. 
OHIO. 


A Pomona grange will be organized at 
Taylorsville, Muskingum Co, Oct 19, by 
Deputy I. E. Moore. 


wnami Co Pomona meets with Monroe 
Oct 24. 

Montgomery Co Pomona meets’ with 
Jackson at Farmersville Oct 19. 

Wyandotte Co Pomona will meet with 
Forrest Oct 26, when officers will be in- 


stalled. 
Tuscarawas Co Pomona meets with Sa- 
lem at Port Washington, Oct 19. 
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Our Basket and Question Box. 





Raising Common Goats—W. S. Van N., 
N J: Place an advertisement in our farm- 
ers’ exchange column stating that you de- 


sire to secure a couple hundred head of 
goats. Get a copy of our book on Goat 
Keeping, in which you will find complete 


answers to your inquiries. Sent postpaid 


for $1.50. 





Propagating Nursery Stock—N. L. N., 
N Y: You can get material for propagating 
nursery stock from the nurserymen adver- 
tising in our columns. Would advise you 
to secure copy of our Nursery Book, by 
Prof L. H. Bailey, which will be sent upon 
receipt of $1, this office. 


Rural Telephones—J. A. J., O: A special 
article is being prepared for American Ag- 
riculturist on this topic and will soon be 
published. 


Weight of Shetland Ponies—Pa Reader: 
The average weight of Shetland ponies is 
275 lbs. The maximum hight of ponies eli- 
gible to registry in the American Shetland 
pony club is 46 in. A pony of this hight, 
when fat, should weigh 350 lbs. Many po- 
nies are 30 in when fully matured. Such 
ponies will weigh 125 lbs.—[Mortimer Lev- 
ering, Sec American Shetland Pony Club. 








Grasses for Pennsylvania—B. L. E., Pa: 
Your question regarding the local conditions 
in western Pa for certain grasses could be 
best answered by your experiment station 
at State College. Address the director, Dr 
H. P. Armsby. For prices on Angora goats, 
write to our advertisers. 

’ 

Irrigation Problems—I think S. S. Boyce, 


who wrote the article on irrigation in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist of Sept 28, is right in 
that the amount of water needed for ir- 
rigation in our climate is less than the fig- 
ures which he gives from Profs King and 
Voorhees. But I do not see in what way he 
can figure to install a plant of sufficient 
size for 10 acres for $500. He would greatly 
help others besides myself by giving his 
figures on power, pipes, ditches, etc, and 
by telling us what kind of power he would 
use. There are many unsolved problems 
among irrigators where the rainfall is near- 
ly equal to the requirements of the ordi- 
nary farm crops.—[B. M. Vaughan, Wis. 








Second Crop Clover—If J. H. W., Wayne 
Co, N Y, allows clover to ripen seed, the 
plants will almost all die the next season. 
If clover is desired on that field next year, 
it should be cut for hay before seed is ripe. 
If the hay is not needed, let seed ripen, cut, 
bunch and have seed hulled. Feed clover 
chaff to sheep or cattle or scatter on the 
ground for fertilizer.—[M. Luther Peterson. 


<aceenaenadllimeniehasies 

Pet Stock at Buffalo—The dates fixed for 
the pet stock show at Buffalo are Oct 24-29. 
Liberal prizes for hares, rabbits, cats and 
other pet stock have been offered. The 
entry fees, including care, food, attendance, 
etc, are nominal. General information re- 
garding this exhibit can be had by address- 
ing T. Farrer Rackham, Supt, Orange, N J. 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Cattle Hogs Sneep 

1901] 1900] 1901] 1900} 1901] 1200 
Chicago, he 100 lbs .. |$6.85) $5.85] $6.65) $5.30] $3.90 $4.25 4 
New York eoeee-| 6.00] 5.90] 6.85) 5.75] 3.75 
Buffalo.. pewes--de 6.25] 5.75) 6.80] 5.40) 4.00 4:50 
Kansas City paeebnuns 6.35} 5.60) 6.50) 5.15) 3.75) 4.00 
PICISHALE .... cee. 6.00} 5.80) 6.80) 545} 3.60) 4.15 








At Chicago, cattle continue In generally 
good demand, but owing to the very large 
numbers on the market each day, salesmen 
experience difficulty in maintaining prices. 
This is particularly true of everything ex- 
cept the more desirable animals. At 
prevailing high prices the consumptive de- 
mand for prime beef is somewhat restrict- 
ed, yet there is a healthy movement, all 
things considered. 





Fancy beef steers, #6: 50 G675 5 Poor to fancy bulls. -y sot 25 
Good to extra, 5°50@6 25 Canners, @ 325 
Common to fair. 440@5 00 Feeders, selected, @ 440 
Western range steers, : 50@5 75 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs. 2 2 500 875 
Western range cows, 2 365 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 475 
Good native heifers. 8 75a 5 00 Calves, veal, 450@ 625 
Fair to choice cows, 350@440 Milch cows.each,  3000@5000 


Hog packers have steadily maintained 
that prices were too high, and finally suc- 
ceeded in working the market down to $6.40 
@6.60 for heavy droves and 6.25@6.35 for 
choice medium and light weights. In fact, 
a good many hogs went over the scales last 
week at 6@6.20, especially if a little coarse. 
At this substantial break of 30@50c, the 
market showed some recovery, to figures 
around 6.50@6.65. 

Sheep in better demand, owing partly to 
some temporary falling off in receipts, mar- 
ket advancing last week 15@25c. Good na- 
tive wethers are scarce and readily sala- 
ble; lambs plentiful. Quotations cover a 
range of $3@3.65 for poor to choice sheep, 
including westerns, 3.75@4 for straight 
wethers and yearlings, 3.50@5.10 for lambs. 

At New York, export trade in beef, cat- 
tle fairly active. Veal calves dull at $4@7 
p 100 lbs. Sheep dull and weak. Sheep sold 
at $2.50@3.50, lambs at $4.3714@5.25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle shade lower. 
ceipts Monday of this week 180 cars. 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 145 to 1600 Ibs, $5 70@6 00 Poor to good fat bults, 2 00@3 90 


Re- 
Quo- 


God, 1200 to 1300 1bs, 505585 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@ + 90 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Ibs, 8 75@ 4 50) Heifers, 700 to 1160 lbs, +4 50 
Common, 700 to 90u Ibs, 250@3 40 Bologna cows, p hd $ 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 40@400 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 00@6 50 


Hogs stronger : Monday of this week, when 
receipts were 45 double decks. Heavy droves 
sold at $6.70@6.80, medium 6.60@6.65, heavy 
yorkers 6.30@6.40, do light 6.16@6.25, pigs 
5.60@5.80. Sheep unsettled. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 30 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 3@3.60, lambs 3@5.15. 

At Londen,American cattle reported fair- 
ly steady at 12@13\4c p lb estimated dressed 
weight. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


ple at 5544@56%c p bu for No 3 fo b and 
564%2@57c for No 2 yellow. 

Oats market a quiet affair, prices holding 
within a narrow range close to 34@34%c p 
bu for No 2 in store or Oct delivery. 

Some demand has appeared for Dec rye, 
No 2 for delivery that month selling at 
55@5544c p bu. No 2 cash 54@55c. 

Barley offerings are moderate, the mar- 
ket lacking animation, buyers particular as 
to quality, prices without important change. 
Thin or badly stained barley quotable at 50 
@54c p bu, good to choice malting 55@60c. 

Grass seeds in about the recent favor, 
trade not active. Timothy offerings re- 
stricted and salable on the basis of $5.70 p 
100 lbs for prime Oct; prime clover seed 8.65 
@8.70 p 100 lbs. New buckwheat is appear- 
ing in a small way, but market not yet 
established, nominally 1.20@1.30 p 100 lbs. 

At New York, grain market has shown 


more strength. No 2 red in élevator sold 
around 75%c p bu, corn 62c, oats 38%c, rye 
57@59c, barley 64@68c. Flour has a firm 
tone. Fancy spring patents $3.85@4.35 p bbl, 
do winter 3.75@3. 85, spring straights 3.35@ 
3.60, do winter 3.25@3.40. 


—— 


Influences in Chicago Wheat. 





Operators in wheat appear to be afraid 
that the next govt crop report will in- 
dicate a larger yield than earlier bul- 
letins of this character. But they have 
little reason to assume this attitude, 
because kept informed for weeks through 
the columns of American Agriculturist that 
the crop is phenomenally large. Best of 
all, the relatively low price to farmers is 
offset in a measure by the splendid rate of 
yield per acre. The speculative market has 
held within a narrow range, Dec wheat a 
little above and below 70c p bu, May 72@73c. 

The cash demand for wheat on both home 
and export account is liberal, and clear- 
ances for foreign ports continue encourag- 
ing. Cables intimated that Russia is of- 
fering wheat more freely and this tempo- 
rarily depressed the markets of western 
Europe. The world’s supply of breadstuffs, 
compiled by the Liverpool Corn Trade News, 
the Chicago Trade Buwiletin and the Minne- 
apolis Market Record, was placed at 165,- 
000,000 bu .Oct 1, a moderate increase from 
a Sept total of 146, compared with 194 mil- 
lions a year ago. Eastbound rail freights 
will be advanced slightly next Monday, Oct 
21, but ocean freights continue low. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD&. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 








Beans. 
The price of Yellow. Eye beans at Boston 
is quotably $2.50@2.90 p bu. At New York, 
no figures are given, dealers claiming there 
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is not enough stock on market to warrant 
quotations. 
Eggs. 


At New York, strictly choice lots firm, 
mixed unsettled. Nearly fancy 24@26c p 
dz, av prime 22c, fresh western 21%c, reg- 
ular packings 16@21c, refrigr 15%@18c, 
——- and western prime, loss off 224%@ 
3c. 


At Boston, strictly fresh firm, other stock 
not especially active. Nearby fancy, at 
mark 28c p doz, fair to choice 17@22c, Vt 
and N H choice 22c, western 16@20c, refrig 
stock 16@171éc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries quiet at $6.25 
@6.50 p bbl for choice, poor to fair 4.50@ 
5.75, muskmelons 1.50@2.75 p cra, Del grapes 
in good demand at 12@14c p bskt, Niagara 


9@i4c, peaches firm at 50c@1.50 p bskt, 
quinces 2.50@3.50 p bbl, Bartlett pears 4. 


Seckel 3.50@4.50. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market steady. Spring 
bran $17@17.50 p ton, middlings 20, winter 
bran 17@18, red dog 2.15 p sack, linseed 
meal 29@30, cottonseed 25@26, chops 21, 
screenings 40@80c p 100 Ibs, coarse corn meal 
1.19@1.22, brewers’ meal and grits 1.60. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy in light 
supply and firm at 90@95c p 100 Ibs, No 1 
82144@85e, No 2 75@80c, No 8 624%2@65c, clover 
mixed 60@70c, clover 50@55c, salt 55@60c, 
long rye straw 55@80c. 

At Boston, prime timothy steady at $17 p 
ton, No 1 16@16.50, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@f2, 
choice fine 12.50@13.50, clover mixed 12@43, 
clover 11@12, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 
15@15.50, oat 8.50@9.50. 


Poultry. 

At New York, choice stock steady, other 
lots vary widely in quality and price. Live 
sprimg chickens 912c p ib, fowls 914c, roost- 
ers 5i44c, turkeys 8@ 10c, ducks 40@60c p dz, 
geese 80c@$1.25, pigeons 15@20c, turkeys 8@ 
12c p lb d w, broilers 10@20c, fowls 9@10c, 
ducks 7@15c, squabs 1.25@3 p dz. 

At Bosten, tone of market fairly steady. 
Live fowls 8@9c p lb, roosters 5@6c, chick- 
ens 8@9c, northern and eastern fresh killed 
fowls 10@13c, chickens 10@20c, broilers 14@ 
15c, spring ducks 13@l4c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 
p doz, western iced turkeys 8@10c p Ib, 
fowls 10@1l%c, chickens 11@138c, ducks 10 
@l1l1c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a healthy market noted. 
Tomatoes 40@75c p bu, turnips 90c p bx, 
string beans 50@75e p bag, squash $1@1.25 p 
bbl, peppers 75c@1.25, lettuce 750@1.25, egg 
plant 3@4, cucumbers 5@6, carrots 75c@1, 
cauliflower 1.25@3, beets 1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
brussels sprouts 5@12c p qt, celery 15@30c p 
doz roots, sweet corn 75c@1 p bag, Va lima 
beans 75c@1 p bag, Va peas 1.50@2.50 p % 


bbl. 
Wool 
The wool situation shows some improve- 
ment. Prices continue steady and a fair 
volume of business reported. An advance 
of 5@10% is claimed at the London sales. 





_— 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
ONICAPO.. «2.0 200 6854) .75%0] .55 | .41%4) .34 214, 
New York... ..-. +The] -T8Y4) 62 | 47%] .3834] .2514 
BOStON «-- +200 «+ | — —, 65 | .5134) 4314) .29%, 
TOIOGO 2.00 co cc cece 73%) .78%0| .5714) .4249] .87 | .22 
8t Louis.......... 70%4| -T3Y4| .5714) .39 | .37 | .22%, 
Minneapolis..... 7014 | .77%9| 5414) .8834) 3434) .2384 
Liverpool.... ... 80 | .90 | .65%4| .5934' — _ 





At Chicago, the grain markets have ruled 
dull, interest divided between wheat and 
corn. The situation has been devoid of par- 
ticularly new feature. 

Corn has been poorly supported, declin- 
ing fractionally to a level around 56c p bu 
for Dec, subsequently recovering fair- 
ly. Car lots of corn have sold by sam- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 








Buffalo Pan-American Tickets via the 


Nickel Plate road, $13 for the round trip, 
good 15 days; $16 for the round trip, good 
20 days. Three daily traims with vestibuled 
sleeping ears. Meals in dining cars, rang- 
ing in price from 35 cents to $1. Address 
John Y. Calahan, general agent. 111 Adams 
street. Chicago. 








™ Dietz ";; Globe Street Lamp 


Burns = without-a chimney. Extra large fount, holds 
oil for 24 hours burning. Has self-extinguishing device, 
automatically turning out light at hour desired. Yields 
abundant white light without smoking, is safe, cleanly and 
reliable in any wind. Will make a gas street lamp look-dim, 


If not sold by your dealer, write direct to the makers for 
special price delivered, and free catalog of lamps and lanterns. 


R. E, DIETZ COMPANY, 73 Laight Street, New York City 


Established 1840. 





























Feed ts fuel to the animal —~, 2 
fs burned supply internal heat. it is 
heated ceocked) ‘ore it goes irto the ani- 
mal’s ae ot nr it saves that much fuel (feed). 
Electric Feed Cookers 
seve money and goomece 

te. Made 
; boiler made of extra 7 ts 
Ma pe 25 to 100 gallons, 


Blectelc Wassl to Bae 86 o Quiacy, Ill, 








——— 


ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINER 
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Buyers continue to act conservatively and 
stocks purchased are for immediate con- 
sumption, thus keeping the market in a 
healthy condition. 

According to the Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter, the last clip of any importance in 
southern Montana, 100,000 lbs, held by Bu- 
ford & Elling of Madison Co, has been sold 
at 12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Syracuse, state corn 65c 
p bu, No 2 white oats 42c, bran $18 p ton, 
middlings 19, hay 8@12. Eggs 20@22c p dz, 
live chickens 10@1ilc p 1b, turkeys 12@l13c, 
ducks 11@12c. Potatoes 45@50c p bu, onions 
75c@1, turnips 25c, tomatoes 50@60c, peppers 
75c@90c, cauliflower 1.50 p doz, cabbage 2@3 
p 100. Apples 1@1.50 p bu, grapes 10@12c 
p 3-lb bskt, pears 1@1.25 p bu. 

At Albany, potatoes $1.50@2 p bbl, onions 
70c@1 p bu, cabbage 3@5 p 100, apples 1@2.50 
p bbl, cranberries 5.50@6.50, grapes 2%@4c 
p lb, peaches 75c@1.50 p bskt. Eggs 23@24c 
p dz, live fowls 9@10c p lb, chickens 12@13c, 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks 10@1lc. Corn 65@67c 
p bu, oats 41@44c, bran 17.50@18 p ton, mid- 
dlings 18.50@20, hay 13@16.50. 

At Buffalo, eggs 19 @ 20c p doz, live tur- 
keys 7@12c p lb, fowls 8@9c, chickens 84% 
@9%c, ducks 94%@10c, squabs 25@30c p pair. 
Potatoes 50@60c p bu, beans 30@50c, carrots 
35@40c, onions $1.14 @1.25, parsnips 60@65c, 
squash 2@2.25 p bbl, tomatoes 65@75c p bu. 
Apples 2.75@4 p bbl, Bartlett pears 3.50@ 
4.50, Seckels 3@3.25, Concord grapes 12@13c 
p 8-lb bskt,Niagaras 10@llc. Hay 10@14.50 
p ton, bran 16@18. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50 p bbl, peaches 
50@75e p bskt, pears 50@75c p bu. Onions 
75c p bu, potatoes 55@65c, beans 1.90@2.50, 
honey léc p Ib. Eggs 20@22c p doz, live 
fowls 9@10c p Ib, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 
10c. Corn meal 26@27 p ton, bran 18@19, 
middlings 19@20, hay 7@10, No 1 white oats 
43@48c p bu. 

At Watertown, eggs 19@20c p doz, live 
fowls 6@7c p lb, chickens 7@8c, turkeys 8@ 
9c, steers 4%@b5c, veal calves 5@6c, spring 
lambs 5c. Tomatoes 60@65c p bu, apples 60c 
@3$1, turnips 35@40c, beets 35@40c, potatoes 
40@50c, onions 60@75c. Hay 8@10 p ton, rye 
straw 10, corn 25@26, bran 20@21. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 74%c p bu, corn 62%c, 
oats 41%c, bran $17.75@18.25 p ton, timothy 
hay 12@16, rye straw 13@14.50. Eggs 18@2Iic 
_ p doz, live fowls 9%@llic p Ib, chickens 9@ 

10c, ducks 9@10c, turkeys 9@10c, geese 9@ 
10c, fowls 9%@10%c d w, broilers 9@10%4c. 
Apples 2.50@5 p bbl, peaches 1.25@2.25 p bu, 
quinces 2@3 p bbl, Bartlett pears 2.50@4, 
Cape Cod cranberries 5.50@6.50, Concord 
grapes 7%@8c p 5-lb bskt, Del 14@16c. Po- 
tatoes }0@78c p bu, N Y stock 60@70c, Green 
Mts 2.15@2.25 p sack, sweets 15@25c p bskt, 
onions 85c@1 p bu, cabbage 10@13 p ton. 

At Pittsburg, peaches $1.50@2 p bu, pears 
1@1.50, plums 2.25 @ 2.50, apples 2.50 @3.75 
p bbl, grapes, 1.75 @ 2 p carrier, Cape Cod 
cranberries 2.25 @ 2.50 p cra. Tomatoes 60 
@i75c p bu, cucumbers 1.25@1.50, beets 1.25 
@1.50 p bbl, carrots 1.25@1.50, parsnips 1.25 
@1.50, cabbage 10@16 p ton, potatoes 68@80c 
p bu, onions 1.10@1.25, sweet potatoes 1.50@ 
2.50 p bbl. Fresh eggs 19@2l1c p doz, stor- 
age 18@19c, live fowls 9@10c p lb, chickens 
9@12c, ducks 9@1lc, geese 75c@1.25 p pair. 

OHIO—At Columbus, corn 65c p bu, 
oats 38@40c, bran $18 p ton, shorts 17, mid- 
dlings 19, screenings 16, hay 9@11. Live 
steers 4.75@5.25 p 100 Ibs, veal calves 5@5.50, 
hogs 5@5.50, sheep 4@4.50. Eggs 16@l7c p 
dz, live fowls 7c p Ib, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 
6%@ic, chickens 8@9c d w. Potatoes 60@ 
63c p bu, onions 80@90c, apples 3.25@3.50 p 
bbl, cranberries 5.50@6, cabbage 12@14 p ton, 
peaches 60@75c p bu. 








THE ONION MARKET. 


‘The onion crop this year is materially 
lighter than for several previous years. In 
American Agriculturist’s final report, the 
yield was estimated slightly under 3,000,000 
bu, against nearly 4,000,000 last year and 
over 4,500,000 the year before. The tendency 
among growers around Chicago is toward 
holding their crop for higher prices. At 
New York, yellow stock has been in mod- 
erate supply and steady, other sorts some- 
what irregular in quality and feeling slight- 
ly in buyers’ favor. Prices, however, are 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


high when compared with previous years 
and situation generally steady. 

Crop 25% lighter than last year, and qual- 
ity not as good.Price 60@7ic p bu. Average 
in this section less than last season.—[R. B. 
Avery, Madison Co, N Y 

All onions have been shipped from this 
section; price 7ic p bu.—[F. D. M., Eagle 
Bridge, N Y. 

At New York, yellow varieties most act- 
ive, supply generally plentiful. State and 
western yellow $2@2.50 p bbl, red 2.50@2.75, 
Ct white 2@3.50, yellow 2.25@2.50, red 2.50 
@2.75, Orange Co white 1.50@2.50 p bag, red 
2@2.50, yellow 2@2.25, white pickling 3@4 p 
bbl. 

At Boston, choice stock steady, quality of 
receipts irregular. Native yellow 80@90c p 
bu, western Mass $2.50@2.75 p bbl, York 
state 2@2.25. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Continued strength in both city and coun- 
try is the feature of the apple market. The 
situation is outlined in great detail in 
American Agriculturist’s final report. print- 
ed on an earlier page. 

Recent crop development in eastern Kan 
makes the apple promise there more en- 
couraging than earlier anticipated. East- 
ern buyers are picking up the crop, paying 
$1.50@2.50 p bbl in the vicinity of Topeka. 
Patrick Gleason, LeRoy, N Y, has already 
bought over 100,000 bbls in Kan and is still 
buying. 

The crop here (Washington Co, N Y) al- 
most a failure. Last year I sold more than 
200,000 bbls, this year probably not over 200. 
We are the largest growers in this county.— 
fC. & C.. B Hartford, N Y¥. 

Apples in southern Ill are said to be very 
highly colored this season, owing to the 
hot summer and excellent harvesting 
weather. 

Winter fruit has sold at $2.50@3 p bbl.— 
[G. E. B., Wright, N Y. 

Crop is very light, buyers paying from $3 
to 4 per bbl.—[R. B., Jerusalem, N Y. 

Crop very light, some farmers with large 
orchards not having enough for their own 
use. The few to be picked are poor quality. 
[M. M. C., Bedford, N Y. 

At New York, market continues firm for 
choice varieties. Alexander $3.50@4.50 p 
bbl, Wealthy 3.50@4.50, Jonathan 3@4, Snow 
3@4.50, King 3@4, Ben Davis 2.50@3.50, 
Greening 3@4.50, Twenty Ounce 3@4, Pip- 
pins 3@4, Pound Sweet 3@3.50, fall varieties 
1.75@2.50, Baldwins 3@3.50, windfalls 1.25@ 
1.50. 

At Boston, choice stock steady, arrivals 
fairly liberal. Gravensteins $3.50@4.50 p bbl, 
Alexander 3@3.75, Ben Davis 3@3.50, Snow 
and Wealthy 2.50@3.50, Me Harveys 3@3.50, 
Twenty Ounce 2.50@3, Baldwin 2.75@3.25, 
Greening 2.75@3.25, Pippins 2@3, Porters 2@ 
3, Pound Sweet 2.50@3.25, mixed var 2@2.50. 





THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


The feeling in the potato market is rather 
easy, as usual at this season. Harvesting 
has progressed rapidly and liberal supplies 
are generally reported at leading trade cen- 
ters. Some growers have been forced to 
dispose of stock, because of the poor keep- 
ing qualities. High pricés, however, have 
led many dealers to put off buying winter 
supplies, and as soon as this surplus fall 
stock is disposed of and tubers are stored 
in winter quarters, a firmer tone is antici- 
pated. To a certain extent high prices re- 
strict the consumption, and cheaper vege- 
tables are consumed more freely. Consid- 
ering the good outlook for other farm prod- 
uce, and the general prosperity of laboring 
classes, choice sound potatoes promise to be 
good property this winter. 

As shown in American Agriculturist’s final 
potato report last week, the crop this sea- 
son is fully one-third smaller than last 
year’s good yield. Nearly all the impor- 
tant producing sections suffered drouth, 
Me being about the only exception. The 
yield in the middle and northwestern states, 
such as Ind, Mo, Neb, Minn, Wis, etc, is 
the poorest, N Y, Pa and N J having liberal 
acreage but disappointing rate of yield. 
This report also states N Y average yield 
not high, but many merchantable tubers, 
O suffered severely from drouth, but 
has a fair showing of good potatoes, Mich 
outturn small but quality good. In the Mis- 
souri valley, season proved disastrous and 








this section must buy winter supply from 
eastern points. 

Some rot noticed. Price 45c p bu.—[R. B. 
A., Madison Co, N Y. 

Yielding well and a good crop is expected. 
In some sections rotting badly. Speculators 
offer 40c p bu at car.—[F. E. W., Cortland, 

Are a good crop. Owing to rot, there is 
no demand and farmers are storing. About 
25% the crop has rotted.—[E. G., Frankfort, 
N Y. 


In this part of the Wis potato belt, yield 
about 40 bu p acre, against a generally 
expected average of 100 bu. The quality is 
rather poor, and high prices are encour- 
aging farmers to market more freely than 
usual.—[Samuel Nelson, Blaine, Wis. 

I believe prices to farmers will continue 
high for the Mich potato crop, and look for 
40 to 45c p bu at shipping stations and the 
possibility that potatoes may be worth 80c 
for Mar and Apr.—[{H. M. Hammond Seed 
Co, Bay City. 

Rotting badly, many cars:returned by 
buyers to be sorted. Price unchanged, $1.50 
p bbl.—[F. D. M., Eagle Bridge, N Y. 

The crop is very poor and prices rule high. 
[R. B., Jerusalem, N Y. 

Are rotting badly. Many are digging and 
selling at 50c p bu.—[J. O. P., Troupsburg, 
N Y. 


A poor crop, with much complaint of rot 
in some localities.—[M. M. C., Bedford, N Y. 

Turning out poorly and will average one- 
third to one-half rotten.—[W. F., Dansville, 
N Y. 

Rotting badly here and in neighboring 
towns. In some cases not over 10 bu in 
100 are sound. As a whole, over half the 
crop is affected. Many who had dug and 
put in cellars are now taking them out.— 
[G. H. H., East Constable, N Y. 

At New York, choice sound varieties 
steady, foreign and mixed lots irregular. 
State and western prime $2@2.25 p bbl, Al- 
bany and Troy 2@2.25, Jersey 1.50@2, L I 
prime 2.25@2.50, Maine 2@2.25 p 180 lbs, Ger- 
man 1@1.50 p 112 lbs, Scotch 2 p 168 lbs, 
Jersey Sweets 1.50@2 p bbl, do Va 1.25. 

At Boston, market steady under liberal 
receipts and good demand. Aroostook Green 
Mts 65c p bu, do Hebrons 62@63c, sweets 
dull at $1.50@1.75 p bbl. 


The World’s Hop Crop. 


A recent report on the production of hops 
in the more important countries of the 
world, by George E. Baldwin, United States 
consul at Nuremberg, Germany, forwarded 
to the state department at Washington, in- 
dicates a crop considerably less than the 
consumptive needs of the year. He esti- 
mates the consumption of hops at 1,282,000 
bales, while the crop promises to be only 
about 1,113,000 bales. 

Germany, including Bavaria, will have a 
very small hop crop this year. Germany’s 
preduction last year was $10,000 bales; this 
year’s crop is estimated at only 174,000. On 
the other hand, Austria will have an ex- 
ceedingly rich crop, exceeding last year’s 
by nearly 50,000 bales. While prices for Ba- 
varion hops will be higher than last year, 
other countries, especially Bulgaria and 
England, which have rich crops, will ex- 
port largely, and the further fact that many 
Bavarian brewers have large stocks. on 
hand, will keep down prices. 


Hop Notes. 














California. 

According to trade reports, medium 
grade Cal hops have been in active demand 
at San Francisco, some 5000 bales selling at 
8@9c p Ib. 

Hop picking in Sacramento valley dis- 
trict and in Yuba and Yolo counties was 
finished last month.. The season has been 
a profitable one for all. The crop is prob- 
ably above the average, and great care 
has been used in harvesting and curing. 
The hop crop of the Wheatland yards will 
be about. 8000 bales. The Durst yards at 
Wheatland shipped 15 cars of hops on 
Sept 27, and were loading teams at the 
rate of 2000 bales a day. 

Washington. 

Yakima Co—The crop is as large as in 
former years and the quality much bet- 
ter. Few sales are being made. Offers 
range about lic. Several yards have been 








and the fields planted to al- 
falfa. At present the hop area includes 
about 2000 acres. Some of the best yards 
yield one ton of marketable hops per acre, 
but many get less than 1800 lbs. Sales have 
been made by contract at 10 and llc dur- 
ing the past year. Some of the contracts 
extend for four years and include the out- 
put of small yards. The larger fields are 
owned by people able to carry their busi- 
ness without borrowing money and the 
hops will be held for increased prices. 
Oregon. 

Since the hops are picked and nearly all 
baled, we can come nearer to the _ real 
quantity. I see the issue of Sept 28, Orange 
Judd Farmer, estimates the Ore crop at 73,- 
000 bales for ’01. In my estimation this is 
20,000 bales too high. With an increase in 
the past six years of 1500 acres, the state 
will turn off the smallest crop during this 
period. As for my own yards that I work, 
17 acres in ’00 gave 100 bales, and this year 
63 bales. This shortage is general all over 
the valley. Burgess offers 10c, but growers 
not disposed to sell at that price.—[R. M. 
Woolworth, Yamhill Co. 

The crop of the Willamette valley will 
not average over 70% of last year. Quality 
is above the average. Vermin have not 
been troublesome, and the burs are~bright 
and clean. Around Hubbard the conditions 
are worse and the crop will fall Off one- 
half. The Oregon crop will probably run 
up to 60,000 to 70,000 bales.—[I. 

At New York, business locally remains 
dull, but up the state dealers show more 
inclination to pay holders’ prices of 12@ 
13c p lb. Brewers are still light buyers. 
An inquiry among brewers indicates that 
they have larger stocks on hand than has 
commonly been supposed. 

Quotations at N*Y are as follows: N Y 
and Pacific coast crop of ’01, choice 14@ 
151%4c p lb, prime 13@13\%4c, poor to medium 
12@13c, crop of ’00, choice 13@14c, medium 
to prime 9@12c, crop of ’99 6@1l1c, olds 2@5c, 
German crop of ’00 30@35c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Receipts of butter at Chicago past five 
months were 711,841 pkgs; same time ’00 
766,445, showing a decrease of nearly 55,000; 
99, 728,928; ’98, 751,476; ’97, 770,530; °96, 777,- 
861; ’°95, 631,2°8. The average price of extra 
emy to Chicago during Sept approximated 
20c p lb; same month ’00 203%c; ’99, 21%c; 
798, 19c; ’°97, 18%4c. 

The general tone of the butter market has 
been rather easy. Receipts hold up well, 
fully equaling the demand, and in some in- 
stances am accumulation of stocks, more 
especially undergrades, is noted. Prices 
generally steady. At New York, however, 
storage butter has played an important 
part with the trade, receipts of fresh have 
run quite liberal, causing the supply to ex- 
ceed the demand, and prices show a slight 
decline. 

A new outlet for California butter has 
been suggested by various trade papers. 
Europe, it is estimated, sends $100,000 worth 
of butter to China, packed in %, 1 and 2-lb 
tins. Our western states, with their great 
dairying facilities, ought to successfully 
compete with this trade and a good mar- 
ket is claimed will open for American but- 
ter in Japan, China and the Philippines. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


plowed up 








New York Boston Chicago 
1901 .......21 @21%c 21%@22 c 21 @21%c 
1900 ..204%4.@21 c 22 @22%c 20 @20%c 


--23144@24 c 23%@24 c 22%@23 c 

New York State—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
20@22c p lb, prints 21@23c, dairy 18@20c.— 
At Albany, cmy tubs 22@23c, prints 23@24c, 
dairy 20@21c.—At Watertown, cmy prints 
2314@24c, tubs 224%4@23%4c, dairy 18@21c.—At 
Rochester, Elgin cmy 21@23c, do state 21c, 
dairy 20c.—At Buffalo, fancy Elgin prints 
23c, firsts 21@22%c, dairy 13@t8c. 

At New York, prices shade lower under 
liberal supplies. Cmy extra 21@21%c p Ib, 
firsts 181%4@20%c, state dairy fancy 20c, firsts 
18@19c, western imt cmy 14@17%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy _ lower 
at 22c p Ib, firsts 19@21%c, June make 19% 
@21i4c, ladle 13@15%e.—At Pittsburg, El- 
gin prints 24@24%c. Ohio and Pa cmy 22 
@22\4c, dairy 17@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
steady at 24c p Ib, state cmy 20@21c, dairy 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


12%4c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 
23c, dairy 12@15c. 

At Boston, arrivals liberal, market only 
steady. Vt and N H cmy extra 22c p lb, 
N Y 22c, western 2114%4@22c, firsts 20@20%4c, 
June make 18@2il4c, Vt dairy extra 19c, 
N Y 18%c, firsts 17@18c, western imt cmy 
183%@15%ce, ladle 1834%@14%c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A fair movement is noted for fancy full 
cream cheese in most of the large mar- 
kets in the east. At New York, however, 
while receipts have run moderate, the de- 
mand on both home and export account is 
reported slack, and supplies are ample. 
Fancy small lots have shown considerable 
firmness. Skims generally plentiful and 
rule easy. 

New York State—At Syracuse, choice 
cheddars 9146@10c p lb.—At Albany, ched- 
dars 10@lilc, flats 9@10c.—At Watertown, 
twins lic.—At Rochester, twins 11@11%4¢c.— 
At Buffalo, fancy 10c. 

At New York, market about steady. 
Fancy small state 10@10%c p lb, do large 
9%4c, good to choice 84%@9c, light skins 7% 
@8téc, full 1%@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
N Y firm at 10@10% p lb, skims 5@7c.—At 
Pittsburg, choice 10%,@11%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats firm at 10c p Ib, 
twins 1114%4c, N Y cheddars 11c.—At Colum- 
bus, state flats lle, N Y cheddars 13c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate, demand 
fairly active. Extra N Y twins 10%c p lb, 
Vt 10%@10%c, western 10@10%c, firsts 9@ 
10c, Ohio flats 8% @9l4c. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Loss of Cud—T. S. D. (Pa) wants a rem- 
edy for loss of cud in.a cow. Loss of cud 
is not a disease but the result of any dis- 
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ease that deranges the digestive organs, 
Give 1% Ibs of epsom salts and 1 oz ginger, 
dissolved in water, at one dose. Also give 
1 oz each tincture of gentian and ginger 
at a dose in a pint of cold water, three 
times a day, for a few weeks. 

Mange—E. W. (Pa) wants a remedy for 
mange, also for fleas on a dog. Mix 2 ar 
iodide of sulphur with 2 oz vaseline, rub a 
little of this on all the affected parts and 
repeat in a week if necessary. 





Sore Eyes-F. F. (N Y) has a dog that 
has sore eyes. Bathe the eyes with warm 
water twice a day and after each bath- 
ing put a little of tne following into the 
eyes with a dropper: Sulphate of copper 
4 gr, distilled water 1 oz. ‘resh meat will 
not cause the eyes te become sore. 


Grape Show at Buffalo—I am making ar~ 
rangements to fill as much of the space in 
the horticultural building at the Pan-Amer- 
ican belonging to N Y as possible with 
grapes Oct 15. The responses already re- 
ceived indicate that we shall have samples 
from over 200 growers, and that i will be 
able to fill all the space. We have had two 
more decks placed on the tables, which prac- 
tically double their capaeity. More than 150 
varieties will be on exhibition.—[F. E, 
Dawley, Asst Supt. 5 





Personal. 


The nitrate of soda propaganda has se- 
cured the services of Prof W. S. Myers of 
Rutgers college, N J, to take charge of 
their interests in the U S. Prof Myers is 
no kin to the late Dr John A. Myers, who 
represented this company. Prof Myers is 
well equipped for his new duties, having 
been associated with Prof E. B. Voorhees 
in the N J experiment station and fertilizer 
work for a number of years. 
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When “Teacher” Treated. 


MRS HATTIE C. BON, NEBRASKA, 
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I think the best time I ever had was ort 
December 24, 1862, the day before Christ- 
mas, when I was 12 years old. Our teacher 
had told us a few days before Christmas 
that we would have to go to school on that 
day to make up for a lost day, so the boys 
of the school decided that if we did not 
have a holiday, he should stand treat. The 
teacher had to go about a quarter of a 
mile for his dinner, so the day before 
* Christmas, while he was gone, the large 
boys barricaded the door and windows. 
On his return he tried to pry open the win- 
dow with an ax that stood outside, and 
the boys from the inside tried to prevent 
his entrance. The small boys and _ girls 
were greatly frightened, and as the large 
girls were home helping their mammas cook 
for Christmas, I was the biggest girl at 
school that day. At last, when the boys 
saw that the teacher was likely to get in, 
in spite of their efforts, they called on the 
girls for help. They were thoroughly fright- 
ened now, dreading the results of his quick 
temper, should he now enter. 

Near the door, on a little stool, was a 
bucket of ice-cold water. I,grabbed the 
bucket up and threw the water out, all 
over that wriggling teacher’s head and 
shoulders, and if I had shot him, Ne would 
not have let go of those boys and pulled 
himself outside any quicker. It was cruel 
and wicked in me, but I have to laugh even 
now every time I think of our dear old 
teacher standing there shaking himself, 
while the water was fast turning to ice. 
How we laughed then, till we cried! One 
of the boys put his face close to the win- 
dow and yelled, ‘‘Teacher, will you treat 
us to candy and peanuts to-morrow if we 
let you in?” ‘“‘Yes,’’ said our teacher, “I 
will treat you to anything, if you will let 
me in to the fire, for I am freezing out 
here.”’ 

The boys moved the desks and benches 
to their places, and he came in, but in- 
stead of going up to the stove and warm- 
ing himself, as we all expected he would do. 
he made for where I stood, scared almost 
to death, thinking he would shake the life 
out of me. He took hold of my hand and 
said, “‘Well, my girl, let’s shake hands. 
That was about the finest piece of work 
I ever saw done, and I will get you five 
pounds of candy for that.” “For what?’ 
said I. And he answered, “For throwing 
that pail of water on me.” 

When school came to order we were still 
giggling. Teacher, smiling pleasantly, said 
that all mirth was excusable that after- 
noon, but that he wanted us all to have 
our faces straight by the next morning; but 
we didn’t. At recess they made quite a 
heroine of me, and after school I had a 
jolly good time. The boys that we helped 
Zave me a nice Christmas present, and 
when we got home and my sister told what 
I had done, my father gave me another 
nice present. On that Christmas day (will 
I ever forget it?) we got candy enough to 
last a month. 

All this happened in southern Iowa al- 
most 40 years ago, and yet that af- 
ternoon before Christmas is as fresh 
in my mind as if it happened but 
yesterday. Perhaps I have had times 
that had more real, lasting happiness in 
meeting friends and going on trips, but 
nothing ever comes up so full and fresh in 
my mind as that day, when we barred the 
teacher out, and I for once felt as if I were 
the biggest duck in the puddle. 


Snow in June and September—Just 
think, there have only been two months 
this season in which we have not had 
snow here, which were July and August. 
I live just 16 miles south of the Canadian 
line, in the state of North Dakota, and 
there was snow here on the fifth day of last 
June, and snow yesterday,-Sept 25. I live 
110 miles from the Missouri river, and some 
of my chums and I are going to the river 
this fall hunting deer, and intend to bring 
back enough venison to last us all winter.— 
[Pride of the Valley. 








“Grand Beyond Description’—I would 
like to say just a few words about my trip 
to the Pan-American. I spent the first two 
weeks in September there, and while there 
met four of the members of Circle 80, of 
which I am secretary. I enjoyed the meet- 
ing very much, and am sure the others 
were glad to see the ‘“‘crank” that has been 
ealling them down so many times when 


YOUNG FOLKS 























THE CLAM-DIGGERS’ HUTS AT JOPPA 


they were not prompt in sending the let- 
ters along their journey. The members I 
met were No 1 (of Canada), No 3 (of Con- 
necticut), No 5 (of New York) and No 10 
(of Indiana). We are a circle of camera 
fiends and each had his camera along. To 
my idea, the exposition does not quite come 
up to the World’s fair in the exhibits, but 
the illuminations are simply grand beyond 
i eumanaiil cman “*Photo” Circle 
No 1. 











TOMMY TRADDLES. 
When the evening shadows fall 
(As they will), 
Tommy Traddles loves to play 


On the hill. 
“TIT don’t like chores,” he said. 
“Cutting kindlings I just dread; 
I would rather play instead.”’ 
And the did. 


And a funny, funny thing happened then, 
As they very often do to little men. 

“Ah, I'll tell you what we'll do,” 

Said the ax and kindlings, too. 

“Tommy Traddles loves to play,— 

We will just go up his way.”’ 


So they all joined hand in hand, 
And before him they did stand; 
And as strange as-it may seem, 
Tommy Traddles said a dream 

Came to him. 
But we have noticed that of late 
Tommy Traddles doesn’t wait. 
Now his chores are always done, 

And the wood box he will fill; 
After that he loves to play 

On the hill. 

F. A- HAYES. 





“It Cured Him’’—Well, I never flavored 
a cake with paregoric or anything of that 
sort. My brother was complaining of a 
sour stomach the other night and went 
in the dark to the cupboard to get some 
saleratus but instead of soda he got—a 
package of flexible starch. But it cured 
him, just the “same.’”’ Since my last let- 
ter Sybil and I have had another adven- 
ture with Tommy. We were riding him (or 
rather trying to), when he gave a lit- 
tle hop, skip and jump, as if to say, ‘‘Well, 
now, this is a little too much,” and started 
for the barn. I snatched the reins from 
Syb, and got him headed the other way, 
When he stopped, Sybil jumped off in short 
order, but I had a fine ride of about three 
miles. Flora Collins, what is a ‘“‘gopher?” 
I never heard of one until you wrote. What 
do the Tablers think of prophecy books? 
Nearly everyone around here has one, my- 
selfamong thenumber. We have our friends 
write prophecies concerning ourselves and 
others, then seal them up, writing on the 


{See story, “‘Their Quarrel.”’ 


outside when they are to be opened. We 
generally tell them that they are to be 
opened in less than five or six years’ time, 
but of course, One could have it 15 years if 
they wanted to. I have always lived in a 
village until last March, when I came to 
a farm about one-fourth of a mile from the 
village. I think a farm is a very nice place 
to live on, if it is not too far from the vil- 
lage. We have two horses, two cows, seven 
calves and lots of hens and chickens. I 
would like to join a letter circle. What 
would I have to do, Y F E? Are there 
only girls in one circle and boys in another, 
or boys and girls in one? I know a girl 13 
years old who is five feet and four and 
one-fourth tnches tall, and I know another 
17 years old who is five feet seven and 
three-fourths inches tall. Who can beat 
that in girls?—-[Tula. 





“Old Glory’s’” Birthplace—How many of 
you girls and boys have visited such a pa- 
triotic place as the birthplace of “Old 
Glory?” I visited there about a month ago. 
We started at Trenton and sailed down the 
Delaware river to Philadelphia. There we 
went into a small room on one of the large 
streets and saw wheré the first American 
flag was made, and several other old curi- 
osities of Washington’s time. There was 
aman there who explained about the dif- 
ferent things, which made it very interest- 
ing.—[Margherita of New Jersey. 





The “Last Speech’—How many of the 
Tabiers have been to the Pan-American? 
I have, and it is O K. The illumination is 
worth going a thousand miles to see. I was 
in front of the electric tower, when it light- 
edtup. At first the lights were about as big 
as a pin head, then they gradually grew 
larger, until the whole place was a blaze of 
light. I enjoyed the midway immensely. I 
heard the late president make the last 
speech he ever made. It was fine.—[The 


- Queen, 





A Letter Party—Crane, I think girls are 
pretty with light complexion, light hair and 
black eyes, so you had better send your 
photo. It certainly cannot frighten the Edi- 
tor more than mine did. I think “the 
chum of the girl who calls herself Prince 
Hal” is a good looking girl. I am going 
to have a letter party on my birthday, Dec 
5. Shall be 19 years old.—[Lady Woodsum. 





I wish some of the jolly lot were with 
me to eat apples and drink cider. I have 
been living on a farm since the first of Aug- 
ust. Before, I lived in town. I was sorry to 
have to move, as I had to leave my chum. 
We had lots of fun this summer going to 


Picnics. Will someone please give me a 
recipe for pickling onions?—[Missouri 
Pearl. 


What is the difference between a duck 
that has one wing and one that has two? 
—Merely a difference of opinion (a pinion). 

If a lawyer should steal a pair of trous- 
ers, could he be arrested and tried for it? 
—No, for you cannot make a suit out of a 
pair of trousers. 






Their Quarrel. 
By Sarah L. Tenney. 


It all happened at Joppa,—not the Joppa 
of the orient, with its beautiful arange 
groves, its gardens of pomegranates and 
figs and olives; but the new-world Joppa, 
an outlying district of a large seaport 
town on the coast of New England. The 
name was originally bestowed in derision, 
and because of a real or fancied resemb- 
lance to the present Joppa near Jerusalem. 

Here dwell the fishermen in their hum- 
ble homes, and all along the water front, 
for quite a distance, are rude, dilapidated 
huts where the clam-diggers and lobster 
men make ready their wares for the adja- 
cent markets. Yet there is a certain pic- 
turesqueness to these old weather-beaten 
houses. On a bright, sunny morning when 
the men, and often the women, are busy 
at their work digging clams, and the fish- 
ermen are getting their small craft into 
trim to put out into the deeper waters of 
the ocean, there is a certain weird beauty 
to the scene. 

On one such morning in midsummer, a 
youth named Thorluck Jansen stood just 
inside the door of one of these huts, gazing 
moodily upon the enlivening scene about 
him. His rough, fisherman’s garb pro- 
claimed his occupation, while the buckets 
at his side, heaped with clams, bore evi- 
dence to his industry and his success. He 
was a tall, handsome fellow, despite his 
coarse, ill-fitting clothes, which could not 
conceal his well-built, muscular frame. Be- 
neath the cap pushed carelessly back from 
his forehead lay a mass of brown, close- 
clinging curls, and a little line of white 
just below showed the natural fairness of 
his skin above the sunburn. His dark blue 
eyes had usually a mirthful gleam, and his 
frank, open countenance impressed you at 
once with his native sincerity and man- 
liness. 'Thorluck Jansen was indeed one 
to win alike the respect of man and the 
confidence of woman. Three years ago he 
had wooed and won pretty little Daphne 
Sangford, the orphan grandchild of the 
oldest fisherman in Joppa. A daughter, 
now two years old had been the result of 
the union, and the little cottage they called 
home seemed all too small to hold the 
wealth of love it contained. But there was 
no smile on Jansen’s face, as he stood in 
the door of his clam hut that beautiful 
summer morning, and bitter thoughts were 
in his heart. For the first time in their 
married life he and Daphne had quarreled. 

Such a little thing had begun it! “I wish 
our rooms were as pretty as Stella 
Greene’s!”” said Daphne, as they sat at 
breakfast that morning. 

“They are pretty enough for me with you 
in them, sweetheart,’ answered Thorluck, 
gallantly. 

But Daphne ignored the graceful com- 
pliment. “They are soa dreadfully small, 
too,’’ continued she, petulantly. ‘‘You make 
as good pay as Rob Greene,—why don’t 
you get me as pretty things as he gets 
his wife?” 

A slight shadow rested on Tharluck’s 
brow, but he answered gently, “You for- 
get, dear, Greene only hires his house, and 
we are trying to buy ours, that it may 
be all our qwn.” He generously refrained 
from adding what he knew to be a fact, 
that Robert Greene was living far beyond 
his means, and getting heavily in debt. But 
he did say, “I wish you wouldn’t go there 
so much, Daphne. You know I don’t like 
their fast and flaring style of living, and 
you always seem discontented after you 
have been there, I always notice it!” 

“Well, I never thought you were quite 
so mean, Thorluck Jansen,” was the wrath- 
ful reply. ‘“‘You may be as stingy with 
your money as you please, but you shan’t 
deprive me of my liberty. I just want 
you to understand I’ll go where I please, 
and I envy Stella her kind, generous hust 
band.” 

This last remark made Thorluck wince, 
for well he knew how eager Rob Greene 
had been to win Daphne for himself, per- 
sisting in his attentions even after he knew 
they were affianced. But he held his peace, 
though hurt to the quick. Surely, some 
evil spirit possessed the usually sweet and 
loving Daphne, for, provoked by his silence, 
she stili further goaded him. “You know 
I might have had the right to stay there 
all the time if I had chosen to,—and I al- 
most wish I had!”’ 

This was the one drop too much. “TI quite 
wish you had!’ returned Thorluck, hotly, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


seizing his hat and rushing from the 
house, without the customary kiss to either 
wife or child. 

Then Daphne cried and thought herself 
the most abused creature in the land! Fool- 
ish Daphne! Presently she dried her tears, 
and went about her morning work, though 
still burning with indignation and her self- 
imposed misery. But as she kept at her 
task, and the little Christine lured her with 
her sweet baby wiles, a better spirit grad- 
ually took possession of her, driving out the 
‘evil shadows. Finally, as she washed and 
dressed the little one, and noted her strong 
resemblance to her father, all the pent-up 
love again broke forth, and she caught 
the baby to her breast, covering her with 
kisses. Daphne was herself again. “I was 
just horrid this morning, and I’ll tell Thor- 
luck so when he comes to dinner, and I'll 
get him just the best dinner I know how,” 
was her repentant thought. 

Full of this good impulse, the smiles and 
dimples returned and Daphne hastened to 
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put it into execution. At.12 o’clock dinner 
was all ready to serve. But Thorluck was 
not as prompt as usual. At half-past 12 he 
had not come, and Daphne wondered but 
waited. When the clock struck 1, and it 
became quite evident he did not mean 
to come home to his dinner, Daphne seated 
herself at her solitary meal. But she could 
not eat much, for she felt both hurt and 
indignant, and all her former resentment 
returned with additional force. -“I’ll just 
show him how little I care for his displeas- 
ure, and still less for his wishes concern- 
ing Stella,’ she said. 

She cleared away the dinner dishes and 
put Christine to sleep for her afternoon 
nap, then with set, resolute face ran over 
to Stella’s—it was close by—for a brief call. 
She did not intend to stay long, although 
the baby usually slept for a couple of 
hours; so, thinking she would shortly re- 
turn, she left the door ajar, hoping her 
husband would come in while she was gone 
and find her away. Stella had a new cham- 
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makes clean floors, bright pans, spotless 
kettles, snowy linen, shining dishes. It 
cleans everything more thoroughly than 


Itis the ‘ World’s Best Cleanser.” Try it once and you will always use it. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 
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Good Housekeeping 


Unlike any other periodical, and best and fastest 
selling magazine of its kind. Boys are coining money, 
and you can do equally as well. For terms and par- 
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purchase, to excite 
and envy, and they 
discussing house fur- 
nishings and fashions, that an hour had 
passed before Daphne was in the _ least 
aware how time had sped away. With an 
exclamation of surprise, she hurried home, 

All was as silent as when she left. Evi- 
dently Thorluck had not yet returned, nor 
the little Christine awakened. Crossing 
over to the crib to glance at her darling, 
she was amazed to find it empty. She 
went about the house calling her little one 
by name, but no baby answered her call. 
Then she searched through the garden, 
but no curly-headed Christine was to be 
seen. For a moment her heart stood still 
with a nameless fear. Then a_e sudden 
thought came to her. “Of course Thorluck 
has been home and taking Christine with 
him, thinking to frighten me, or perhaps 
punish me for going off,’ she added, with 
a grim smile. ‘‘Well, I guess I can stand 
it as long as he can.” 

Satisfied with this solution of the mys- 
tery, she seated herself with EK: sewing. 
Still she was secretly uneasy, and the un- 
usual quiet jarred upon her nerves. Never 
had an afternoon seemed so long. She gave 
a sigh of relief when the clock struck 5. 


ber set, a recent 
Daphne’s admiration 
became so engaged 


“He must surely come soon now,” she 
thought, as she went about the prepara- 


tions for the evening meal. 

Unhappy as Thorluck felt that morning, 
he could not afford to stay long in the 
door of his hut nursirfg his indignant feel- 
ings. The clams had been dug, but they 
had yet to be made ready for market. 
While washing and shocking them, his 
mind traveled back to the unpleasant 
scenes of the breakfast hour, and he, too, 
began to look at the matter a little dif- 
ferently, under the quieting influence of his 
daily toil. What a blessed panacea for 
worry is work! He felt he had been too 
hasty. Daphne was young and it was 
perfectly natural she should wish for 
pretty things. She should have them, too, 
some day, if he was prospered. He would 
tell her so at dinner. In fact, he would 
run home now, just as soon as his work 
was finished, and bestow that neglected kiss, 
as well as receive the one he had been 
longing for ever since he left home. But 
before he was quite through, the captain 
of a fishing smack came along, and wished 
to engage his services for the day in fish- 
ing for bait, as he was short of hands. 
The tide was just right, and the sails of 
the schooner all set, so they must goewith- 
out delay. So, taking his own dory with 
which to return, Thorluck accompanied the 
sailor. 

He worked all day, until the latter part 
of the afternoon, when he was finally re- 
leased. But when he opened the door, a 
great fear smote him. Daphne, pale and 
speechless, her eyes wide with terror, just 
stood and glared at him. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked tenderly, 
but with a nameless dread. 

“Christine! Christine!’’ was all the poor, 
young mother could gasp. 

Comprehending in an instant, he dashed 
out of the house again in the direction of 
the marshes. There, in the tall meadow 
grass lay his darling Christine, sound asleep 
now with weariness and exhaustion. 

The day was so intensely hot and dry 
no harm came to the little one beyond the 
natural weariness resulting from her un- 
accustomed tramp, and the pangs of hun- 
ger, which were soon satisfied. 

Daphne sobbed out her penitence in her 


husband's arms. “I was so unkind and 
unreasonable this morning, dear—” 
But he stopped her confession with 


kisses. “Hush, sweetheart,’’ he whispered. 
“I, too, was to blame. But you shall have 
the big house yet, Daphne, and it shall be 
full of pretty things.” 

He kept his word, for he was soa pros- 
pered in his calling that he became one 
of the largest dealers in the fish and lob- 
ster trade, even owning vessels that went 
annually to the banks of Newfoundkland. 





A Word for District Schools. 


MRS CARRIE T., OHIO. 





For years I have been an attentive reader 
of this- journal, enjoying all subjects, and 
never until I read Yensie Carleton’s article 
in the Sept 28 issue did it occur to me to 
have a say. I taught a district school 
once, and now look back and say, Let us 
stick to the district schools. Of course a 
college education is all right, but since 
statistics say one out of every 400 of our 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 








population goes to college, what will we do 
with the remaining 399? 

The work of the district school (when the 
teacher boarded around, and _ sociability 
and not selfishness seemed the true traits 
of both parents and pupils)—I say the work 
of the common district school is yet felt 
and seen in honest, steady, good scholars, 
who could to-day be collected together and 
spell a whole high school down, in no time, 
and who could easily solve such problems 
as would make the college graduate go 
out and cool off four times, and then begin 
coughing andethen choke. 

I ean take a country lad out into our 
fields and woods,—he knows no science of 
botany, yet he knows the virtues of every 
leaf, he can name every tree by its bark, 
he can tell how many varieties of blue as- 
ters grow on the hill near his humble home, 
he knows the different birds by their call 
and cry, and can tell you where they live 
during the cold winter, and in our day he 
would be classed illiterate, yet I say he is 
away, far ahead of our crammed graded 
schools, where they have a little drawing, 
a little harmony, a little Latin, no spell- 
ing, no grammar. Ask him where Venice 
is located and he is liable to tell you it is 
four miles from Pittsburg, yet he has a 
diploma. ‘‘Well,’’ the boss will say, as he 
presents the signed, battle scarred diploma, 
“what are your accomplishments? Can 
you spell?” ‘“‘No, I cannot spell American. 
I can spell some Latin, four or five Greek 
words, and seven in German. I am sure 
the common May apple is Podophyllum 
peltatum, but I cannot bound my own 
county.” 

Yes, let us have a word for the disgrict 
schools. Let us stand up for them. All 
our great men of solid bodies and fine brain, 
all our poets of artistic mind, loved the 
farm and brook, the meadows and pure 
air, and lulled their readers to sleep for 
centuries on an education gained in a coun- 
try district school. 


A Strange Attachment—Three years ago 


a friend on moving to Tennessee, gave me 
a full-blooded, buff Cochin rooster, *two 
years old, an unusually large and handsome 
bird, whose name was Brigham. He would 
notice none of the chickens in his new 
home, but stalked about with great dig- 
nity alone. He did not crow like any other 
of his sex, but emitted a queer chuckling 
noise when molested. Soon after his ar- 








rival we bought a young Toulouse goose. 
She had not been here 48 hours before she 
attached herself to Brigham, following him 
all day and sitting just beneath his perch 
at night. In the spring we sent for a mate 
for her, but she would not look at him. 
He would sit on the back porch and the 
moment my son went outdoors he would 
walk: as close to him as possible, rubbing 
against his boot and showing the greatest 
liking for him. My son would kneel down 
on one knee and extend the other, telling 
the gander to kiss him. He would climb 
on his Knee, then on his shoulder and rub 
his bill against his cheek. Then my son 
would take off his hat and tell him to “pick 
the bugs out of his hair,” which he would 
proceed to attempt by running his bill back 
and forth, clicking it together as though 
eating something. Then my son would un- 
button his shirt collar and tell him to keep 
on until he had them all, and he would 
thrust his head as far down as he could 
and then would step from my son’s hand 
onto the ground and strut proudly about. 
We shut the goose and gander up together 
until she laid her litter of eggs and tried 
to set, when we gave her thirteen little 
goslings that had been hatched by hens, 
and drove her to the creek, where she had 
a hard time trying to keep her family and 
Brigham, the rooster, together. At this 
stage my son got a Scotch collie puppy, 
which at once claimed Brigham as his 
property, and drove the geese away. One 
day the dog found the rooster in the snow 
and rolled him over until his feathers were 
full and frozen, and he died, a victim of 
misplaced affection.—[K. B., Illinois. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER, 


11. Mathematical—A number composed of 
three figures, their sum is equal to 18. The 
sum of the first and second is equal to the 
third, and the sum of the second and third is 
equal to the first multiplied by 2. What is the 
number? 

12. Cross-word Enigma— 

I am in light, but not in dark, 
am in robin, but not in lark, 
am in ripe, but not in green, 
am in kind, but not in mean, 
am in gin, but not in ale, 
am in hill, but not in vale, 
am in pike, but not in shad, 
am in girl, but not in lad, 
am in river, but not in lake, 
am in vie, but not in cake. 
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REGAL 


in the latest shapes and styles. 


rofit when you buy Regals. 


armers an 





cheerfully send your money back. 


for ordering by mail. Sent free, 








For Men—For Women. 
The Regal is the best shoe on earth. Made from the best materials by the best workmen 
Only in Regals can you get the celebrated King Calf and 
Live Oak leathers. Sold direct from Tannery to Consumer at $3.50—you pay no unnecessary 
No better shoe can be bought, no matter how much you pay. 
their families can wear just as fashionable shoes as city people, 
guaranteed to outwear any shoe, regardless of name and price. 


YOU TAKE NO CHANCES 


In buying Regal Shoes by Mail. If they are not entirely satisfactory we — promptly and 


Send to-day for handsome illustrated catalogue, showing 


L. C. BLISS & CO., M. 0. BOX 155, BOSTON, MASS. 


SHOES, 


$3.50 


The Regal is 


als by mail. 


Over 144.000 people buy 
atest styles and instructions 














EYESIGHT RESTORED. 


A remarkable discovery whereby 
everyone afflicted with FAILING EYE 
SIGHT, BLIANDNESS OR CATARACTS, 
can be permanently cured athome 
by mild medicines and withoutthe 
use ofthe knife. 13,000casesof eye 
diseases cured last year by Dr. Cof- 
fee’s wonderful absorption treat- 








ment. An 80-page book ‘‘The New 

2 » System of Treating Diseases of the 

DR. W. O. COFFEE, 88! Good Blk., Des Moines, la- 

Musical Instruments 

Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 

] instrument’? You can obtain special 

OFFER @ new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 

them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 

Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 

LYON & HEALY, 98 Adame St., CHICACO. 
Large Wholesale House 


> Eye,” sent free to all who write forit 

SPECIAL Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

value this season by purchasing the 

your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 

make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
intends to establish an Office and distributing depot in 


each state, and desires manager for each office. Salary 
$125*per month and extra profits. Applicants must 
furnish reference as to character and have $800 to $1 
cash. Previous experience not necessary. For full par- 
ticulars. address 

PRESIDENT, Box 1151, Philadelphia, Pa. 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 


NOW READY! 
The Authorized and Offical 


LIFE OF WILLIAM McKINLEY 


A complete and authentic Life of President Me- 
Kinley written by Hon. J. R. Youne, formerly 
clerk U.S. Senate. Every period to tragic end 
brilliantly depicted. Filled with beautiful half-tone 
pictures with portraits of our Leading Statesmen. 

ENTS Live agents can earn small fortune selli 

WANTED ing this book. Beats all others as quic} 

seller. Agents’ terms most liberal evef£ 

offered. This is the opportunity of your life. Seni 
cents for sample volume outfit. Send to-day. 


10 
McKINLEY’S MEM- Decorative, allegorical, den- 
ORIAL PICTURE criptive, historical. Size 


16x20. Goes like wildfire. 
Agents make 500 per cent. profit. Send 25 cents for 
sample picture. Address 


THE PROVIDENCE CO., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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“Which Company Shall | Take?” 


is sometimes a question with a young 
man. After a few relatives die of some 
hereditary disease the question is: 
“Which company will take me?” 

Better get life insurance while you 
ean. Write for booklet, “How and 
Why,” on insurance. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. | 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Phiiadeiphia. _—| 


























Homemade Soap for the Farm. 
MRS W. H. JOHNSON, OHIO, 





There is.wasted annually on the average 
farm enough material to make two barrels 
or more of soap each season. In my long 
experience in the country, I have found it 
not only profitable, but very convenient to 
have a good supply of homemade soap 
ready for use at all times. I begin my 
operations in the fall by saving all the 
wood ashes from the stoves and fireplaces. 
They should not be mixed with coal ashes, 
otherwise the lye obtained from them will 
be of a dark color and not desirable. The 
ashes are kept in a barrel or hopper in a 
dry place. Before being dumped in the 





HOMEMADE LEACH. 


hopper, however, they are allowed to stand 
in an old coal pail or tin vessel for a day 
or longer until there is no danger of fire 
being transferred to the wooden hopper, 
which is kept in a building near by. I 
usually make my soap in the spring, as I 
then have an accumulation of the winter’s 
meat scraps for use. 

In preparing the leach, a large hopper is 
desirable on many farms, but under ordi- 
mary circumstances a common sugar or 
other barrel with both ends knocked out 
will serve the purpose. As a base upon 
which to set the barrel a large flat stone 
with a groove around the edge leading to 
a central draining point can be used to 
good advantage, but the bottom of an old 
stove will serve the same purpose, which 
can be got at a junk shop for little or 
nothing. Several boards nailed tightly to- 
gether with a cleat nailed around the edge, 
so as to conduct the lye to the dripping 
point, (as shown in the figure) makes a 
good foundation. The drain, of whatever 
material if is made, should be placed on a 
firm foundation and slightly tilted forward. 
The barrel should be placed upon it and a 
few pieces of wood or sticks scattered in 
the bottom. These should be covered with 
straw six to eight inches deep, over which 
should be sprinkled one or two gallons of 
airslaked lime. The ashes should be tested 
before being placed in the hopper. I usually 
test them in the following manner: I wet 
my finger, touch it to the ashes and then 
place it to my tongue. If of good quality, 
the sensation on the tongue is quite sharp, 
although not painful. If tasteless and no 
biting sensation is experienced, they are 
of no value and should not be used. 

The barrel should be filled and packed 
tightly. A few quarts of water poured in 
occasionally will assist considerably and 
help pack them more securely. The barrel 
is filled to the top, leaving a depression in 
the center so that water can be poured in 
as needed. A hopper properly prepared will 
usually begin running the same day, but 
some people prefer to wet slightly and al- 
low to stand a week before starting the 
lye. One barrel-hopper of good ashes ought 
to make 12 gals of strong lye and 12 gals 
of weak lye. The latter being used to fill 
in as described below, when the soap is 
being completed. I usually test the lye 
with a fresh egg. If it is of the proper 
consistency, the egg will float, but if it is 
weak, it will sink. 

Preparing the grease: In a large iron 
kettle I put about 12 Ibs of grease, con- 
sisting of meat rinds, cracklings such as 
are left after trying lard, beef drippings, 
tallow, spoiled lard or butter or anything 
of that character, which is always kept in 
a cold place or in a tight can or other ves- 
sel. The grease is heated thoroughly and 
a gallon of strong lye is added. This is 
boiled half am hour slowly, after which 2 
gals strong lye are poured in and cooked 





for some time. If it is in good conditipn 
it will boil up soapy in a short time and is 
all right. Add more strong lye if needed 
and fill in gradually with the weak lye. 
Take out a little from time to time and test 
it in a saucer. When it cools it gets jelly- 
like or rather thick, and is then ready to 
take off and store away. It can usually be 
tested by taking a small quantity in a 
saucer. If it does not thicken readily, add 
a little rain water, and test until of the 
consistency desired. 

From the lye obtained from a barrel-hop- 
per and 12 lbs of grease, I usually make 
15 gals of first-class soap. I usually pour 
it while hot in a large wooden barrel, af- 
ter which it should be thoroughly stirred. 
It will cool and be of uniform thickness. 
It is kept in a moderately cool cellar. It 
will keep in other places, but the barrel is 
liable to spring aleak if exposed to the 
weather, so care must be taken to have it 
in a protected place. I have frequently 
made two barrels of soap in one day. In 
such a case I usually have two or three 
barrel-hoppers and run my lye in advance, 
having everything ready for the work. The 
materials used are simply scraps of waste 
meat, such as accumulate on every farm, 
and the cost of making is practically noth- 
ing, as I do not consider the labor of money 
value. 

More than half the farmers’ wives in this 
vicinity throw away the meat scraps and 
ashes and buy their soap. I prefer mine to 
any soap upon the market at the present 
time, for farm use. I have no difficulty in 
selling my soap for 20 cents per gallon, 
when I made a surplus. It makes an ex- 
cellent wash for old harness, collars and 
other farm implements. 


OO 
How would a _ boy feel who had been 


kept after school for bad spelling?—Spell- 
bound, of course. ; 





How many soft-boiled eggs could the 
giant Goliath eat upon an empty stomach? 
—One, after which his stomach is not 
empty. 












TE. 
t is very cone 
venient to attribute 
the disasters which 
overtake us to fate. 
But for the most 
part man is the 
arbiter of his own 
fortunes. Business 
men are struck 
down suddenly as 
by lightning. The 
verdict is generally 
“His heart was weak. 


“heart failure.” 
It was fate for him to meet this end.” 
But if we went behind the “ weak” heart 
we should find a “ weak ” stomach, prob- 
ably, and baek of the weak stomach is 
careless eating at irregular hours. 


When the stoma is diseased the 
organs depending on the stomach for 
nutrition are starved. Starvation means 
weakness of the body and its organs. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. When 
these organs are cured, diseases of heart, 
liver, lungs and kidneys, caused by the 
diseased stomach, are cured also. 


In the fall of 1897 I wgs taken with smother- 
ing spells, —— of the heart, and a dif 
tressed feeling in my stomach,” writes Mf. 
H. W. Kinney, of Knight, Doddridge Co., W' 
Va. “I conshited a doctor and he said I ha 
organic heart trouble. He gave me some medt- 
cine, but it did me no g I then tried différ- 
ent kinds of patent medicines, but they only 
helped me a little. I then sent = got five 
bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Disco¥- 
ery Before the first bottle was gone I felt ; 
hange. When the five bottles were gone 
egan to work. I had not worked any for a 
year before. . 

*l am well and can eat anything now with 
the exception of pork and greasy food.” 


Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure 
piliousness. . 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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WON’T YOU 


Write a Postal 


TO GET WELL? 


Send me no money, but simply write me 
a postal if you are not well. Pay when you 
get well. 

I will send“you a book that tells how a 
lifetime of study has enabled me to 
Strengthen the inside nerves. Those are 
the nerves that operate the stomach, kid- 
neys, heart, womanly organism, etc. Weak- 
ness of these organs means weakness of 
those nerves. Nerve strength alone makes 
any organ do its duty. ; 

I will send you, too, an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. Use it for a month, 
and if it succeeds pay him $5.50 for it. If 
not, I will pay him myself. 

No matter how difficult your case; no 
matter what you have tried. If my book 
shows you that your trouble is nerve weak- 
ness—and most sickness is—I will warrant 
my Restorative to cure you. 

I fail sometimes, but not often. My records 
show that 39 out of 40 who get those six 
bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have learned 
that most people are honest with a physi- 
cian who cures them. That is all I ask. If 
I fail I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Mine is the only way to restore vital 
nerve power. Other treatments bring but 
fleeting results at best. If you want to be 
well, let me send you an order for the 
medicine. If it cures, ‘pay $5.50. I leave 
the decision to you. 

Book No. 
Book No. 


Book No. 
Book No. 


383 


1 on Dyspepsia, 
2 on the Heart, 
3 on the Kidneys, 
4 for Women 


Simply state which 
book you want, and 
address Dr. Shoop, Box 








J y Book No. 5 for Men (sealed), 
542, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 
| There is more gold in the rolled plate 


Krementz 


One-Piece Collar Button 


than in any other gold-plated button. 
The name KREMENTZ stamped on 
the back guarantees the quality and 


insures a new button without charge 
in case of accident of any kind. 


Special Styles for Ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s Dresses 


Sold by all jewelers. 
Postal us for The Story of a Collar Button. 
KREMENTZ & CO., 69 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


REEF Drug Book 







































They cost us $2. each. 1500illus- 
trations. Contains over 15000 drugs, medicines, 
home remedies, flavoring extracts, trusse 

electric belta, paints, ame, Be. © save you 15to 75 

onany of them. Send 10c pay cost of mailing book 
which amount is refunded on your first order. Send for 
book to-day, 74 may need medicine to-morrow. One 

ell. Better = it and keep it handy. 

We are **The rder House ia the World.” 
Heller Chemical Co. Dept Qa Chicago, Ill. 





Don’t cut corns. Use the Magical 
A-CORN SALVE. 15c. From drug- 
gists, or by mail. Postal fetches ‘\ 





trial box free. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





OOD POSITIONS ror 
COUNTRY GIRLS IN 
CITY HOMES... 


There is a great demand among the best families in | 
cities and large towns for competent persons in domestic 
service. Many of these families treat their servants with 
the utmost consideration, besides paying them $3 to 

r week and giving them nice. bo; and room, w 
fre city home is usually equipped with every facility for 
making the work light and easy. We have a plan for 
introducing capable young women into such homes. An 
girl or woman interested will please write us a postal, 
as follows: 


Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mnss: Please 
send meh meee of your plan for getting positions in 
good families for those competent in domestic service, 
as advertised in this journal, to (add your name, postoffice, 
county and state). 


We feel that this is an opportunity that may be full 
of possibilities for manv desirable people in both coun- 


try and city. We shall be pleased to hear from interested 
rt of Canada or the States. Ad- 
tousekeeping Institute, Springfield, - 


young women in any 
dress as above, Good 
Mass. 











BUSY FINGERS 





A WEB PILLOW 


Knitted Doily. 


MARGARET P. BOYLE. 





Cast on 47 stitches. 
1—Slip 1, knit 39, over twice, purl 2 to- 


gether, knit 1, over 3 times, narrow, over, 
knit 2 

2—K 5, p, k 2, o 2, p 2 tog, k 38, leave 2, 
turn 


tog, k 8. 
2. 25, leave 4. 
re peat between 
kj 


o—B1 1, & Ss, 2. 02, nk % 02, DS 
4 


oe 


n, 
stare, k 6, o 2, p 2 rod k 6, 
6—K 9, o 2, p 2 tog, k 8 
leave 6. 
7—S1 1, k 17, * n, 0 2 
more between stars, k 4, 0 


3, p 1, k 20, 


0 * 
ag 
my te's 


i, p 2 tow, i 9. ' 
2 tog, k 6, p1, k 3 


8—Bind off 4, k 4, 0 2, p 
and p 1 twice, k_17, leave 8 

9—S1 1, k 13, * n, o 2, n, * repeat 3 times 
more between stars, k 2, o 2, p 2 tog, k 1, o 


3 times, n, o, k 2. 

10—K 5, p 1, k 2, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 4, p1, k 3 
and p 1 3 times, k 13, leave 10. 

11—S1 1, k 9, * n, o 2, n, * repeat 4 times 
— between stars, o 2, p 2 tog, k 8. 

—K 8,0 2, p2tog,k2,pi,k3 andpi14 

see k 9, leave 12. 

13—S1 1, k 9, * n, o 2, n, * repeat 3 times 
more between stars, k 2, 0 2, p 2 tog, K 6, 0, 
k 2. 

14—K 9, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 4, p1, k 3 
times, k 9, leave 14. 

15—S1 1, k 9, * n, o 2, n, 
more between stars, k 4, 0 2, p 2 


go? 


9 


and pl 3 


* repeat twice 
tog, k 9. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The Secret of the almost endless variety 
of dishes which the skilled chef can pro- 
duce from a few ingredients, lies in the fact 
that he utilizes every scrap of material. 
In his skillful hands left over, and to the 
average cook, waste food is transformed 
into the most savory dishes. The Enter- 
prise Meat Chopper, made by the Enter- 
prise Mfg Co, Phila, Pa, has made the 
same results possible in every home. It 
minces fish, meat, fruit or vegetables to any 
degree of fineness and will make nut but- 
ter. All waste in the kitchen is stopped 
and scores of delicious dishes and delicate 
desserts are easily made. It is a great la- 
bor saver beside and can be used to great 
advantage every day. “The Enterprising 
Housekeeper’’—a valuable culinary help— 
containing 200 choice receipts, will be sent 
to anyone sending the company four cents 
in stamps. 





There Is a growing tendency among 
farmers to have their children and all mem- 
bers of the family dress as well as city 
people. With the present mail facilities 
this is easily accomplished. Clothes of all 
kinds can be purchased by mail better than 
the farmer can get in his country store. 
Shoes the same, and in this connection we 
want to call our readers’ attention to the 
advertisement of the Regal Shoe in this is- 
sue. This company sells direct to the con- 


sumer, and their handsome illustrated cat- 
alog telling all about the famous Regal 
Shoe is sent free to all who ask it. It 
is well worth asking for. 





16—Bind off 4, k 4, o 2, p 2 tog, k 6, p 1, 
k 3 and p 1 twice, k 9, leave 16. 

17—S1 1, k 9, *n, 0 2 2, n, * repeat once more 
between stars, k 6, o 2, p 2 tog, k 1, o 3 times, 
n, 0, k 2. 

18—K 5, p 1, k 2, 0 
p 1, k 9, leave 18. 

19—S1 1, k 9, n, o 2, n, k 8, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 8. 

20—K 8, o 2, p 2 tog, k 10, p 1, k 9, leave 20. 

21—S1 1, k 19, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 6, o, k 2. 


2, p 2 tog, k 8, p 1, k 3, 


22—K 9, o 2, p 2 tog, k 18, leave 22. 

23—Sl1 1, k 17, 0 2, Pp 2 tog, k 9. 

24—-Bind off 4, k 4, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 16, leave 
24. 

25—S1 1, k 10, n, © 2. n, k 1, o 2, p 2 tog, 
k 1, o 3 times, n, o, k 2. 

26—K 5, pl, k 2, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 5, p 1, k 10, 
leave 26 

27—Sl 1, k 6, n, o 2, n, Kk 3, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 8. 

28—K 8, o 2, p 2 tog, kK 5, p 1, k 6, leave 28. 

29—S1 1, k 6, n, o 2, n, Kk 1, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 6, 
oO, k 2. 

30—K 9, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 3, p 1, k 6, leave 30. 

31—Sl 1, k 9, o 2, p 2 tog, k 9. 

32—Bind off 4, k 4, o 2, p 2 tog, k 8, leave 32 

33—S1 1, k 7, o 2, p 2 tog, k 1, o 3 times, n, 
o, k 2. 

34—K 5, p 1, k 2, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 6, leave 34. 

35—S1 1, k 5, o 2, p 2 tog, k 8. 

36—K 8, o 2, p 2 tog, Kk 4, leave 36. 

37—Si 1, k 3, 0 2, p 2 tog, k 6, 0, k 2. 

38—K 9, o 2, p 2 tog, k 2, leave 38. 

39—S]1 1, 2 ce oh he k 9. 

40—Bind off 4, k 4, o 2, p 2 tog, k 40. 

This completes one point; 12 points are 


required to form a doily. The stitches 
should be cast on and bound off very loose- 
ly, the edges sewed together overhand, and 
the center drawn together and fastened. 


er 


A Web Pillow. 


A. B. 





The material from which this handsome 
pillow is made is yellow and white gingham 
in half-inch squares. When complete the 
body of the pillow is only 14 in square, so 
if too small, gingham with larger checks 
should be used. To preserve the symmetry 
of the design, there must be 29 checks each 
way after seams are taken off. Work with 
black cotton or silkateen. As can be seen, 
the cross-stitches in every other row are 
made in every check, and in alternate rows 
on white checks only. 

The center of corner webs is a white 
check and the work covers a block of 25 


checks. Running from center to sides of 
block are 20 threads. In working web, 
start in center and bring thread _ under, 


then around each bar. Continue thus till 
inside edge of last white check on the side 
is reached. The other design also has 20 
bars for a foundation. Begin at center 
and weave thread over and under five 
threads to within one.check of outside edge 
of block, then use three central threads to 
inside corner of corner check. Make the 
back and ruffle of plain yellow or of the 
check. A black ruffie would be effective, 
but could not be so nicely laundered. 


ee 
Baskets for the Home—In a friend’s sit- 
ting room stand two tall baskets, a work- 
basket and a wastebasket, which are as 
ornamental as the pictures adorning the 
walls. They are founded on a board bot- 


tom, 10x10, with sides two feet high. One, 











she confessed, had been a box that size, but 
she could not find another to match it, so 
made it. It is lined with crimson cambric, 
with an edge of velvet at the top, held in 
place by brass nails. The outside is of 
reecs, apparently; cat-tails, plucked in 
their marsh, in reality. To all appearances 
these were held in place evenly, to cover 
the wooden sides, by big brass nails, but 
really they were firmly glued to the boards 
before the nails were applied. The reeds 
are pointed at the top, and reach about an 
inch higher than the piping of velvet. Her 
daughter has a_ slender wicker basket, 
bought for quite a high figure, lined with 
silk and ornamented with ribbons and 
hand painting, which is no prettier than 
this homemade, inexpensive one. On her 
toilet table stands a fancy basket, a catch- 
all, she names it,—a quart Indian basket, 
bought for a dime, lined with pink silk, 
covered with pink cambriec under white 
mull. The mouth is finished with a large 
ruffle, which falls out over the edge, gath- 
ered with a narrow ribbon tied at one side 
with a butterfly bow. It is dainty in the 
extreme. One of the boys designed one still 
more unique, much like the rustic baskets 
in the flower garden. The sides are of the 
small limbs of hard-wood trees, stripped 
of their bark and stained. The knotted 
effect is attractive. These are in reality 
kept in place by huge gilt nails. His 
mother lined it with heavy corduroy, but 
he says ribbons and lace would be out of 
place.—[White Ribbon. 





Hairpin Cases—Crochet a small mat an 
inch and a half across with a coarse hook 
and loose stitches, any color, though straw 
color is to be preferred. Then* crochet a 
chain, containing the same number of 
stitches as that of the outer chain of the 
mat. As the size of the worsted or twine 
used is indefinite, the exact number of 
stitches cannot be given. Continue add- 
ing chains to the first, forming a rim for 
the mat first made, but not attached to 
it. A strip an inch wide forms the crown 
of the hat. Crochet the top, crown and 
rim together, and we have a little hat. 
Stiffen the rim and stuff the crown with 
hair, fastening stuffing in place invisibly 
with a bit of cloth. A band of blue makes 
it a gay holder for wire hairpins. A hair- 
pin ball is knit like a straight sock leg, 
fancy stitch and colors, six inches long and 
scalloped at both ends. Knit or crochet in 
loose stitch. Runina drawing string with 
tassels or a ribbon at both ends, one to 
hang it by, and stuff with hair.—[Paddy. 

The Cotton Plant—I saw some time ago 
in the Table where someone wanted to 
know something about cotton. As cotton 
is our principal crop, I think I can tell a 
little about it. Our cotton is beginning 
to open now (Aug 29), and we expect to 
begin picking it this week. Cotton is the 
prettiest plant one can raise. It has blooms 


green bolls and open bolls on it at the 
same time, and it grows from five to six 
feet high, and on very rich land. A boll 


has from four to five locks of cotton in it, 
arfd one hand can pick from 100 to150 pounds 
a day. We get from one-half to one bale 
to the acre. It hasn’t rained here in six 
weeks, but we are having plenty of rain 
now. How many of the Tablers were ever 
in the Magnolia; state? I have never lived 
in any other.—[{Guy Brooks, Mississippi. 





The shah of Persia told the duchess of 
Westminster that the fame of her beauty 
had reached Teheran. ‘Ah,’ said she to 
some one who stood by, “he takes me for 
Westminster abbey.” 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired fiom practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 847 Pow- 
ers’ Block, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Absolutely cured, Never toreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 


__ D'.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me. 








PATENTS times  °Seterences, 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C: 

















Aunt Helen’s “Irish Band.” 


WILL THORNTON. 


You can talk of Sousa’s marches, Chopin’s 
symphonies and such, 

But really their fine music don’t amount to 
very much; 

For when a fellow’s tired and wants to loaf 
and rest, 

Swell music isn’t just the thing to help his 
tiredness best. 


For when I come in hot and tired and all my 
_ work is o’er, 

I slide off to the old armchair behind the 
library door, 

And listen to Aunt Helen, in the twilight dim 
and cool, 

A-playin’ old love songs, and jigs without a 
single rule. 


She’ll start off with a little tune, so lonesome 
like and slow, 

You think at first her music hasn’t any snap 
and go. 

She wakes up with her ‘‘Pumpkin Vine,” and 
your heart begins to roll, 

And your pulses get to dancing at the old 
“Red Coat Patrol.’”’ 


But it’s when she plays the “Irish Band” 1 
have the greatest treat! 

You hear them first ’way up the grade, a- 
comin’ down the street, 

To “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and, say, 
you bet it’s gay 

To hear that undrilled Irish band upon St 
Patrick’s day! 


It keeps a-gettin’ louder—they’ve turned .-the 
corner now— 

And every step, all out of tune, the big bass 
drum goes—wow! 

They’re right in front now. Swinging by, you 
hear the sergeant say: 

“Kape step, O’Grady. Mind yer eye. "Tis 
dress perade the day.”’ 


And now the flags are out of sight, the drum 
notes die away. 

You wonder who the poor girl is they left be- 
hind to-day. 

And then she’ll march them back again. I 
tell you, it’s just grand 

To hear, when you’re most tired to death,— 
Aunt Helen’s “Irish Band”’! , 


a 


Wisdom and Fun. 


“A Curious Way’’—While in the central 
part of Ohio last spring, I had occasion to 
visit a small town whose streets were well 
patrolled by bluecoats,—not a large num- 
ber, of course, in a small place, but they 
seemed to take an interest in their work 
and keep things in as good order as possi- 

le. They have a curious way here of 
dealing with drunk and incapable men 
found in the streets. The officer at first 
summons a cab or carriage, whichever is 
the handiest, as they are not fortunate 
enough to have patrol wagons in so small 
a town. They then take the person or 
persons tg the station house or lockup and 
keep them there till they are well sobered 
up, and then they bring each man home 
to his family,—and sad of course all men 
appear after such a night’s experience. 
Then the officer makes out a bill for spe- 
cial duty and the cabman his bill, and 
these are presented to the proprietor of 
the place where the person took his last 
overflowing glass, who at once will pay 
it to avoid further trouble. Is it not better 
in that way to avoid the expense and in- 
jury and trouble that a man of that sort 
is liable to inflict on his wife and children, 
driving his family outdoors and smashing 
up their furniture? We are unfortunate 
enough not to have any officers in our quiet 
little town, but we have drinking, and as 
common on the Sabbath as any other day. 
What a blessing it would be to this beau- 
tiful world of ours, and to each and every 
community, if drinking and saloons could 
be abolished all together!—[Mrs W. C. S 





The Electric Tower—Readin’ your invi- 
tation to write about good times, Mr Editor, 
reminds me of the good time I had a-visit- 
in’ the electric tower at Buffalo (in imag- 
ination). I know two things about the fix- 
in’ of this tower that ain’t never been put 
into print. The feller that fixed it was 
scared almost out of his wits when he was 
a little shaver, by darksome, grewsome sto- 
ries about goblins, spooks, witches and 
such like, and he resolved that when he 
grew up to be a man, he’d fix up the very 
brightest thing on the earth. He was aid- 
ed in the accompHshment of this achieve- 
ment in an unexpected way. One day, when 
his unnatural nurse had shut him up in 
a dark closet, he happened -to touch one 
of them interesting secret springs. A door 
flew open, and there, right before him, was 
a shining little cave, in the center of which 
stood a lamp. In big letters above it was 


TALK 





written the words, ‘“Aladdin’s Lamp.” 
Never having heard of this famous lamp, 
he was more terrified than before, and 
hastily closing the door, he fainted dead 
away. On recovering his senses, he refused 
to relate what he had Seen, and as time 
passed away, he almost forgot all about 
it. A short time before he set about his 
bright enterprise of this tower, he heard 
for’ the first time the story of ‘‘Aladdin’s 
Lamp,” when the adventure of his youth 
instantly returned’ to his memory. There 
was no doubt about it. That was really the 
lamp, and he lost no time in regaining pos- 
session of it, and soon found that it had 
lost very little of its wonderful power. 
The two forces which I have attempted to 
describe brought into existence this won- 
derful affair, which is 375 feet in hight and 
nigh about covered with electric lights. 
There ain’t no doubt but he had the lamp, 
Mr Editor, because I saw it a-stickin’ out 
of his pocket. A friend of mine said it 
might have been a flask, but I’ve seen a 
hundred pictures of this mysterious and 
fascinating lamp, and besides, I’ve had it 
on my mind a good deal, a-lookin’ for it 
and dreamin’ about it, ever since I can re- 
member, and it ain’t likely I'd be mistaken, 
3esides, nothin’ short of 4 genie could fix 
up such a marvelous affair as that tower. 
iG. B. Ts. 





A Puzzled Schoolmaster—I have been a 
reader of this journal for 34 or 35 years, and 
have also got up clubs for it in New York 
and New Jersey, and must say I think it 
one of the best general family papers print- 
ed in any language. Reading the story, 
“The Elder Twin,’’ in the issues of Aug 24 
and 31, puts me in mind of a good anecdote 
I heard some years ago, but never saw in 
print, so will give it to the Tablers. An 
Irish schoolmaster in a new district, was 
asking the scholars questions as to name, 
age, ete, so as to get acquainted with 
them, when the following ensued. (Of 
course, I can tell this better than it can be 
written.) ‘“‘Ah, me lad, and pwhat is your 
name?” “Dennis O’Rafferty, sur.” “Ah, 
but you’re a foine lad, and how owld are ye, 
Dennis?” ‘‘Oi’ll be 11 years, Saint Michael- 
mas day, sur.” “Ah, but yer a foine lad 
fur yer age, and no wonder, for the Lard’ll 
bless ye for being born on so dacent a day.” 
Then passing on to the following boy, “‘Ah, 
but here we have the making of a foine 
man! Pwhat is yer name, me little man?” 
“Michael O’ Rafferty, sur.” ‘‘“Michael O’Raf- 
ferty, is it? And are ye a brother uv Den- 
nis O’Rafferty?” ‘“I am, sur.” ‘‘An’ then, 
how ould are ye, Michael?’ “I'll be 13 St 
Michaelmas day, sur.” ‘“Pwhat, 13 on St 
Michaelmas day? Then may the Lard save 
us! I’m an euld man, and a doctor of larn- 
in’, but this is the first time I ever heard 
of twins with two years between them!’— 
[Amos A. Kaune (now a South Florida or- 
ange grower). 

roe 


I look very anxiously for this journal ev- 
ery Thursday, and it has enlightened me 
very much on many subjects, as I am a 
young man living on a farm and have 
many things to learn, and could give no 
one better advice than to read it.—[Carl of 
Jersey. 











- Nobody else but 
me puts his name 
on lamp chimneys 
—there’s mighty 
good reason for 


that. MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp, 

MAcsETH, Pittsburgh. 


ABOUT THE TABLE 
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MRS. H. F. ROBERTS 


Says to All Sick Women: “ Give 

rs. Pinkham a Chance, I 

Know She Can Help You as 
She Did Me.” 


“DEAR Mrs. PInKHAM: The world 
praises great reformers; their names 
and fames are in the ears of everybody, 
and the publie press helps spread the 
good tidings. Among them all Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s name goes to posterity 
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MRS. H. F. ROBERTS, 
County President of W.C.T.U., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

with a softly breathed blessing from 
the lips of thousands upon thousands 
of women who have been restored to 
their families when life hung by a 
thread, and by thousands of others 
whose weary, aching limbs you have 
quickened and whose pains you have 
taken away. 

‘‘T know whereof I speak, for I have 
received much valuable benefit myself 
through the use of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and 


¢ for years I have known dozens of wo- 


men who have suffered with displace- 
ment, ovarian troubles, ulcerations 
and inflammation who are strong and 
well to-day, simply through the use of 
your Compound.”—Mrs. H. F. RoBERTS, 
1404 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. — 
$5000 forfeit if above testimonial is not genuine. 

Don’t hesitate to write to Mrs. Pink- 
ham. She will understand your case 
perfectly, and will treat you with 
kindness. Her advice is free, and the 
address is Lynn, Mass. 








Special Offer 
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NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
who pays one dollar we will send 
this journal to Jan, 1903, thus giv- 








ing the numbers for the remainder of 





ear free from the time the subscription 
is received. 

A copy of the American Agricul- 
turist Year Book and Almanac for 
1902, 2 book of great reference value 
to all, is included with each subscrip- 
tion on receipt of Fen Cénrts additional 
for postage and mailing. 

The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, 
and we would request you asa favor 
to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

As an inducement for you to get up 2 











club we will send our journal one year 
free on receipt of three new subscribers 
at $1.00, or $1.10 with the Year Book 
and Almanac. 








This is the best time of the year for getting sub- 
scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 
energetic canvass of your neighborhood and make 
good use of the above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

















Mention This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Soups. 


R. E. MERRYMAN. 





Pork Soup: Slice as much salt pork as 
would be needed for a meal if fried (say 
6 slices), wash and then fry in the kettle 
in which the soup is to be cooked. When 
done, pour over it enough water to make 
as much soup as required. Add 1 qt pared 
and sliced Irish potatoes and 3 good-sized 
onions. If turnips are liked, put 1 pt 
sliced ones into the water before the pota- 
toes are added, and let them cook awhile 
before putting in the other things, as they 
take longer to cook. Carrot may also be 
put in with the turnips, if desired. After 
all of the vegetables have cooked a short 
time, add 1 cup rice. Season with pepper 


and salt. This is a very good soup for 
those who cannot procure fresh soup 
meat. 


Vegetable Soup: Three onions, 3 carrots, 
3 turnips, 1 small cabbage, 1 pt tomatoes. 
Chop ali the vegetables fine, except the 
cabbage and tomatoes. Have ready in a 
porcelain kettle 3 qts boiling water, put 
in the chopped vegetables, and simmer for 
half an hour; then add the cabbage, 
chopped, and the tomatoes, stewed, also 
herbs to season, if desired. Let the soup 
boil 20 minutes, then strain through a 
sieve, rubbing all the vegetables through. 
Take 2 tablespoons butter and 1 of flour, 
and rub to a cream. Pepper and salt the 
soup to taste, add % cup sweet cream, if 
you have it, and stir in the butter and 
flour. Let boil up, and serve with fried 
bread chips. 

Beef Soup: Boil a good beef soup bone 
slowly, until the meat will almost fall from 
the bones. Remove the meat from the ket- 
tle, replacing the bones, and let boil half 
an hour longer. Take out the bones and 
add 1 cup rice to 4 qts soup. Return a 
portion of the meat to the soup before tak- 
ing it up for the table. Beef soup should 
be carefully skimmed just before it comes 
to a boil, as the dark-colored scum will 
boil into the soup if not taken off at that 
time. It should be seasoned with salt and 
pepper half an hour before taking out the 
meat. The meat saved from the soup may 
be made into a meat pie for the next meal, 
or served cold. Irish potatoes and other 
vegetables may be added instead of the 
An onion improves the 





rice, if preferred. 
flavor. 
Cakes. 
E. B. 
You will find these cakes attractive on 


the table, and nice to eat. They are desir- 
able at any function. 

Calla Lilies: Use dough made for any 
good sponge cake. This is one of my rules: 
Three eggs and 1 cup sugar beaten to- 
gether, 1 cup flour, 1 teaspoon cream tar- 
tar, % teaspoon soda sifted through the 
flour, 1 tablespoon milk, 1 teaspoon flavor- 
ing and 1 of salt. Drop the mixture a ta- 
blespoon at a time into a dripping pan, 
leaving room for them to expand, and 
slightly bake. If overdone, they will break 
when forming the cakes into calla lilies. 
These are made by folding while hot into 
cornucopias, and fastening with a tooth- 
pick. I find it easier to wind a string 
around them, remove it when the cakes are 
cold, and fill with whipped cream, sweet- 
ened and flavored. When ready to serve, 
arrange them on a platter with calla lily 
leaves. 

Pond Lily Cake: One and one-half cups 
sugar, and 1 cup butter, beat to a cream, 1 
cup milk, whites 5 eggs, whipped stiff, and 
2 teaspoons baking powder sifted in 1% pts 
flour. Flavor with extract of peach and 
rose. Bake in two sponge tins, and when 
done, put together with the whites of 2 
eggs stiffened with pulverized sugar and 
cocoanut. Ice the top with clear icing, 
working a pond lily in the center with the 
icing. - 

Wild Rose Cake: One cup butter, 1% cups 
sugar, whites 5 eggs, 1% pts flour, 1% tea- 
spoons baking powder and 1 cup milk. Fla- 
vor with strawberry and rose. Bake in 
jelly tins, and when done lay the two cakes 
together, with pink icing between and the 
same on top. Pink sugar may be used for 
this, if one does not like strawberry ex- 
tract. 

Peach Blossom Cake: One cup pulverized 
sugar, % cup butter, stir to a cream, % 
cup milk, beaten whites of 3 eggs and 1 
cup flour in which 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
der have been sifted. Stir in % teaspoon 











THE GOOD COOK 


cornstarch, and flavor with peach extract. 
Bake in a moderately hot oven. The mix- 
ture can be made into a layer cake if pre- 
ferred. Ice the top with pink frosting, 
and sprinkle with cocoanut. 


To Boil Potatoes In—To make a good 
potato bag, cast on stitches enough to 
make the knitting work a foot wide, wheth- 
er on steel or wooden needles. Knit first 
row plain, then narrow, throw thread over, 
narrow,*and so on. Next row, knit the loop 
and stitch together, knit, thread over, nar- 
row, stitch and loop, stitch and loop. When 


two feet long, bind off and join the two, 


ends. With drawing strings, gather top 
and bottom, making a white twine bag in 
which to boil potatoes or a cabbage.—[Jane 
Eyre. 


To Dry Apples—Spitfire (Sept 21) wants 
some one to tell her how best to dry apples. 
Dry them in the cook stove oven. Have a 
board made just the size of oven, and put 
a small cleat on all sides to keep apples 
from falling off. I have two, so when the 
first lot is most dry, I can take them out 
and put in another lot. The set taken out 
I put under the stove to finish. You must 
keep them stirred if you wish them to dry 
quickly. You will be surprised how fast 
you can dry them. I have dried large quan- 
tities, and they are always nice. If your 
fire is very hot, leave both sides of oven 
open; otherwise, keep one side closed and 
the other most closed, and stir them often. 
Of course you must keep a little fire all 
the time. Put ‘clean wrapping paper on 
board to lay apples on, and if the quarters 
are large, cut them in two. I put some- 
thing under board so it may not burn. I 
have my board that I have used for 20 
years. I have an extra grate which I use, 
but any piece of iron will do, an old horse- 
shoe under each corner. Do not raise iron 
more than an inch, or the apples will not 
dry as fast as they will if nearer the oven 
bottom.—[Mrs G. W. Bulfinch, Wisconsin. 





Brioche—One pound white flour sifted, 3 
oz butter, 1 teacup warm milk, % teacup 
homemade yeast, 3 eggs beaten light, 1 salt 
spoon salt. Mix all well together, make 
into a dough as soft as you can possibly 
knead it, place in a well-buttered pan to 
rise, keep the pan closely covered and let 
dough rise for four hours, then bake in a 
hot oven 30 minutes. This is very nice 
when made with exactness.—[Betsey. 


Shoulder of Pork—To pickle a shoulder 
of pork, trim off rind and heavy fat, and 
rub well with fine salt. Cover the bottom 
of a stone jar or butter tub with coarse 
salt, place the pork in, and add % cup table 
salt and 1 cup coarse salt. Fill tub with 
cold water, and let stand one or two weeks. 
To cook shoulder of pork, remove from 
cask, wash in cold water, place into roast- 
ing pan, rub with flour, pour water in the 
pan, place in the oven, and let it roast 
four hours; or it may be tied in a cloth, 
sprinkled with flour, and put in a kettle of 
boiling water. Four hours is the time re- 
quired to cook thoroughly.—[Mrs W. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


SILKS 


The right way to judge a store is to ask for 


samples of goods specified in advertisement. 


No trouble for us to send samples. 
Here are three numbers and a general men- 


tion that should arrest your attention at 
once— 


A full 75c grade of PLAIN TAFFETA 
“in 46 new Fall shades, also white, to 
which is added a 75c quality of guaran- 
teed BLACK TAFFETA, and our price 60 a 
SI CIEE ic skccnncdnceddndstacianéec 0 yde 
ee and $1.25 a yard Broche Mirrored 
Ouisines in a variety of patterns and 
color combinations, also black—a lovely 
soft and lustrous silk which will makean 80 aA 
exquisite afternoon and evening gown... C yd. 
All Silk Crepe de Chines, a grade we are 
selling thousands of yards of, and the 
supply hard to keep up, black and all 68 a 
iat sh cgavenen = chceaekacsbedeeeeausere C yd. 


Our showing of Silks in combinations of 


black and white, now so much the fad, and 
also high grades of plain Satin Duchesse, Satin 
Mousselines and Satin Crepes for the making 
of exquisite wedding dresses, is far beyond 


any former exhibit. 


Dept. EB. H. 


$1.25 to $5.00 a yd. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





XPELLED ALIVE. Head 

= a tor pee write to-day for 

free booklet giving fall particulars. 

BYRON FIELD & CO., Dept. B-T, 182 State St., Chicago 
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J : 
Free Scholarship 


in the 


New England Cooking School 
of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute 





The course in Cookery and Domestic Sci- 
ence opens with the new term of The 
New England Cooking School at Springfield, 
Mass., on October 7, 1901. 

It is the intention of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute to fit a number of young wom- 
en to take charge of Cooking Schools and 
Institutes to be formed in various parts of 
the country. A new, useful, inspiring, highly 
honored and lucrative profession for girls in 
their own realm. This is a rare opportunity. 





For particulars address 


The Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Chicago Springfield, Mass New York 








204 Dearborn Street 52 Lafayette Place 
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No. 5, $2.00, 


For Chopping Any 
Kind of Food! 


Get an 


ENTERPRISE 


85 sizes and styles; hand 
and power. 
From $1.00 to $275.00. 


Meat and 
Food 


Chopper 


and avoid all trouble in making scrapple, mince meat, chili sauce, 
sausage meat, hash, hamburg steak, croquettes, fish balls, potato cakes, 
anything that requires chopping—meat, fish, vegetables, fruit or bread. 


Write for a free catalogue of household helps. 


Send 4 cents for the 


“Enterprising Housekeeper,’ containing 200 recipes. , 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


The New Baby. 


MAUDE WHITMORE MADDEN. 





Aho and ahoy! a nice baby boy 
Has come to our house to stay! 
To laugh and to crow, 
To kick and to grow, 
To scatter the dull times away! 


Agoo and agoo, it’s no bug-a-boo— 
He makes a great stir in the house! 
He winks and he blinks, 
But whatever he thinks, 
He doesn’t tell even a mouse! 


Aho and ahi! the came from the sky! 
Just look at the blue in his eye! 

But how came he down 

To our house and town 
Without any wings for to fly? 


Ahoy and aho! Why, don’t you know? 
Storks bring the babies, ‘“‘they say:”— 
In the Sunrise land, 
Q’er sea and o’er sand, 
I saw a stork flying, one day! 





A Pantry Improvement. 
CLIFTON 8S, WADY. 





We will suppose an opening equal to an 
‘ordinary doorway exists, with shelving In- 
side, between pantry and dining room. A 
“counter” is to be built in this opening, 


1°} 
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A PANTRY IMPROVEMENT. 


to a hight of say 30 inches, with drawers 
of desired depth occupying the space below 
the top, as seen in accompanying iilustra- 
tion, where such space is divided by four 
drawers, used for table linen, silverware, 
candles and a thousand and one things. 
These drawers are finished and furnished 
with drawer-pulls on both ends, so as to 
be accessible from either room. Cupboards 
below would be less expensive, and possibly 
less useful, than the shelving. 

Above this counter a couple of feet of 
space is to be left to facilitate the passing 
of dishes through while serving and clear- 
ing table. Doors are swung on both sides, 
and thus the contents may be shut in when 
required. The space above this is, in the 
example, divided by three shelves, and the 
use of these as receptacle for the food 
dishes renders it possible to dispose of the 
table contents at one handling 
dishes,—not a small matter, when the three 
operations of each day are multiplied by 
365 for a single year’s saving 

icoditlbeenstction 

A Hair-Dressing Towel—A linen towel 
at least a yard long, the longer the better, 
makes a suitable hair-dressing towel. Split 
in the middle one end, 10 inches deep, then 
hollow out a place to fit around the neck, 


A FINE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Mr A. S. Hitcheock, East Hampton, Ct 
(The Clothier), says if any sufferer from 
Kidney, Bladder or Kindred Diseases will 
write to him he will tell them how he was 
cured. He has. nothing to sell or give, just 
directs you to a Home Cure that does the 
work.—[Adv. 


leaving one fringed end to fall below the 
waist, the split ends on either side the 
neck, in front the shoulders. Hem neck 
and front sides of ends. If wishing to make 
it a gift, finish the neck with a quilting of 
grosgrain washable ribbon, white if the 
towel be all white, or blue if ends of towel 
be blue. Leave ends of ribbon long at 
front, to tie under chin. If for one’s own 
use, cord or tape will do instead of ribbon. 
Two towels make an ample dressing sacque. 
Shape only on _ shoulders and arm- 
holes, letting the fringed ends hang straight 
below belt and to the elbows, as short 
sleeves only are necessary. Tie under chin 
and again half way down the front. If 
made full width of toweling, it will be large 
enough to slip on over a dress when ar- 
ranging hair for the evening, for which 
brown linen is best. See that part of one 
fringed end is left for the collar.—[The 
Maine, 

We have taken this paper for over a year 
and I can hardly wait until it comes each 
week. I am 16 years old and have three 
brothers and no sisters. My little brother 
Guy has a goat that he has great fun 
with. We have had her for 10 years. I at- 
tend the Callaway high school and like it 
fine. May Bell, do get your brother to 
write and tell us of some of his experiences, 
[Nellie Salleng. 





As secretary of Letter Circie 54, I here- 
with send in the report. This circle is pro- 
gressing admirably, the only drawback be- 
ing the members holding letters when they 
should be on their way, thus delaying un- 
necessarily. 3ut the last round came back 
to me in less time than any former pack- 
age. In time our circle will be, I think. a 
model one. When this paper took the time 
and pains to start these circles for ‘‘pleas- 
ure and-profit” of its readers, it is no more 
than fair that we circlers do our part by 
trying to make our. respective’ circles 
among the best.—[Secretary Circle 54 
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Our Pattern Offer. 








Ladies’ Eton 
Jacket, with Nor- 
folk Back, No 846. 

dress. 1, 2, 4 and 32-42 inches bust 

6 years, measure. 

Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. 





8466 — Child’s 








of _ the. 





RUPTURE. 


SAFELY HELD AFTER 
ALL ELSE FAILS ; 


Surest Cure. 


Write for FREE BOOK 
which explains how my 
Automatic Pad keeps 
any. Rupture 
held without 
pressure on hips 
or back—the apanduad re- 
lief from cutting belts 
and springs, and the one 
sure remedy because 
holding guaranteed. Is 
waterproof, light and 
durable; allows freedom 
of action at hardest work. 
31 years curing the worst 
ruptures BY MAIL, after 
all trusses, liniments and 
local dealers had failed. 

Write now. 
CHA LUTHE, 29 East 
14th 3° New York. 
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Its True Character 


Catarrh is Not a Local Disease 


Although physicians have known for 
years that catarrh was not a local disease 
but a constitutional or blood disorder, yet 
the mass of the people still continue to be- 
lieve it is simply a local trouble and try to 
cure it with purely local remedies, like pow- 
ders, snuffs, ointments and inhalers, 

These local remedies, if they accomplish 
anything at all, simply give a very tem- 
porary relief and it is doubtful if a perma- 
nent cure of catarrh has ever been accom- 
plished by local sprays, washes and in- 
halers. They may clear the mucous mem- 
brane from the excessive secretion, but it 
returns in a few hours as bad as ever, and 
the result can hardly be otherwise, because 
the blood is loaded with catarrhal poison, 
and it requires no argument to convince 
anyone that local washes and sprays have 
absolutely no effect on the blood. 

Dr. Ainsworth says, “I have long since 
discontinued the use of sprays and washes 
for catarrh of head and throat, because 
they «‘mply relieve and do not cure. 

“For some time past I have used only one 
treatment for all forms of catarrh and the 
results have been uniformly good, the 
remedy I use and recommend is Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets, a pleasant and harmless 
preparation sold by druggists at 50c., but 
my experience has proven one package of 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets to be worth a 
dozen local treatments. 

“The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, 
Sanguinaria, Red Gum, Guaiacol and other 
safe antiseptics, and any catarrh sufferer 
can use them with full assurance that they 
contain no poisonous opiates and that they 
are the most reasonable and _ successful 
treatment for radical cure of catarrh at 
present known to the profession.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleas- 
ant tasting, 20-grain lozenges, to be dis- 
solved in the mouth, and reach the delicate 
membranes of throat and trachea, and im- 
mediately relieve any irritation, while their 
final action on the blood removes the ca- 
tarrhal poison from the whole system. All 
druggists seY them at 50c., for complete 
treatment. 











Mondnon. ar A! teom & C 
RANGEs we will ship the first one 
ey from community at 
whol snile pate saving 
from Pape! to Peo. ht 
id 400 miles, 

SENT FREE—Handsome cata- 
sh are with 5 oaeieee prices and 
: particulars. 

Malleable fron Range Co. 


135 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS, 
Recently St, Louis, Mo. | 
LOWER PRICES 


YEAR 
ujean buy from us aWARRANTED Cook ‘ 
Boone mm Keating Stove or Steel Range lower™§ 
than any other place in the United States. 


For Free Stove Catalogue 


Wesell to the user at Factory 
























187 Styles and Sizes to select from. 


CONSUMERS C'C'E. & MEG, Ct 0. 


Desplaines 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send us your adaresg 

and we will oes 

a Day Sure tecser 
wipe sure; we 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
— on ap where yen ~ te Send us your address and we will 





we guarantee a profit 
of tors -_ day's 4 abrolutely sure Write at once. 
FACTURING Box S86, Detroit, Mish. 











We desire to secure a numbe 
for the *“‘AMERICAN AGHIOULTOR ST” ix “rhe 
states of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and_the 
, South and Pennsylvania on SALARY and EX- 
_ PENSE pay to the — men. 
Fdents of the respective states preferred. When 
Fapplying, state experience. 


. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
7 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


[| Wanted 





tn inch Le Loca 





of 3ooks 
Catalog Complete ° Asie uD 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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WINCHESTER 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


discov our 30 years of gun making, we have 
discovered many things about ammunition that 
no one could learn in any other way. Our 
discoveries in this line, together with years of 
experience manufacturing ammunition, enable us 
to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
and exact in size; being made and loaded in a modern 
manner by skilled experts. 
INSIST UPON HAVING WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 













If you want the best 
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SAVE % 


of all your grain and at the — 
time get better results by grinding feed. 

he Quaker City Grinding Mill 
My does it better than others. Makes corn and 
cob meal and mixes oats, wheat, rye, 
barley, buckwheat, cotton seed, ete., 
with it at the same operation. 
hoppers, Ball bearings. Sola op trial, 

d for 34th annual catalogue B 

A. W, STRAUB & CO., rit Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
The A. W. Stranb Co., Canal and Randolph Sts., Chieago, Ill, 
Also Western Agents for “‘Smalley” Powers, Shellers, Cutters, etc. 











.—=S=S=E=S= 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE bet 


Good condition, used short time only; new th 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from ay 
to 2inchdiameter. Our price per foot on inch is 
3c; on linch 34c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


& W. 35th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, Y] 





WELL ous 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
@perate them easily. Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


(2 to 18 Tons a Day 


may easily be baled with our 
Two- 
Southwic "= eens Ppa et 


if you just merely keep alae anid 7 
Easy and safe to feed. Lowest. bridge made—7 in. 
Horse steps over without knowing it’s there. 
Southwick” bales get more hay inacar, Light draft at 
work and on the road, Adapted for bank barn work. Send 
for New Illustrated Catalogue, 


SANDWICH MPG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, Ills. 






















showing! latest improvemen’ 
Polding Sa 












HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines 


GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for one, 
two, or three horses, for running Wood Saws, 
Threshing Machines, Ensilage Cut- 

All who are interested in 
Horse 
Powers 
Wood 
Saws, or 
Thresh- 
ing Ma- 
chines are 
invited to 
write for 


ters, etc. 









fifty-page pamphlet. It’s free. 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs. 
P.O. Box 8, Middletuwn Springs, Vt. 














Our 1902 Model Machine saws faster, runs easier & will 
last longer than ever. Adjusted in ®& minute to suita 
12-year-old boy or the om agg man. Send for catalog 
First order gets a 


wing Mach. Ca. 55 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, 












We have put out this mill to meet the de- 
mand of the patrons of the 
famousElectric Goods for 
@ good mill at a fair price. 
It is a direct grinder and 
absorbs or wastes no pows 
er in useless and expensive 
Cuts, crushes 

and ‘ ds ear corn,and all 
ins single or mix- 

ow.” Circulars and 


or fine, Prices 
ELE efiinds coame WHEEL CO., Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 


ed. > 
prices free. 











H? ow Many Apples 
Geseteteme cones: 

Cider? No matter;it 

6 less if you usea 
HYDRAU LIC 





n’t buy until you get our 
_ HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. CO. 
S Main St,, Mt. Gilead, Ohie. 


We have for sale any 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock. raising and general farming purposes; 
acreage ranging from 25 to 1500; prices ranging 
from $600 to $60,000. 
ings are worth more than the-price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 














FRUIT 


Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
By F. A. WAUGH 


A Practical Guide to the Picking, 
Storing, Shipping and Market- 
ing of Fruit. 


While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on 
the equally important work of handling 
and selling it. ‘The principal subjects 
covered are the fruit market, fruit pick- 
ing, sorting and packing, the fruit 
storage, evaporating, canning, statis- 
tics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, 
etc., etc. The important subjects of the 
fruit package and cold storage are espe- 
cially well and comprehensively treated. 
No progressiveefruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can 
afford to be without this most valuable 
book. 

Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches, pp. 250. Cloth, 
price postpaid, $1.00. 





ORANGE JUDD aes 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 
Marquette Building, } Il. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING 





for a fence that will last alifetime, we can furnish ft. 
The Frost Fence contains more weight and twice the 
strength of the ordinary wire fence. 
Agents wanted. 


The Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


VIRCINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


number of farms in 


In many cases the build- 


Fourth Ave., 








Send for catalogue. 








IF YOU WANT 


Fence to last long, buy the long-lasting PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 








Ww, STRONGEST 
MADE, Bull 
strong. Chicken- 


g tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO, 

Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A, 





Cash Buyers for Real Estate 


may be found through me, no matter where 
located. Send description and price and learn 
my successful method. W. M. Ostrander, North 
American Bldg., Philadelphia. See my page 
ads, in Munsey’ s, Harper's, and all magazines, 

















When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 





THE MERIT of YEARS 


» attaches to this roofing. It is 
SWAN'S known and used in every sec- 
STANDARD tion of the whole country. 
ROOFING 


FIRE, WIND and 
WATER PROOF, 
durable and low in price. Be- 
ng soft and pliable, it is easy 
to fitand lay. Exposure makes 
Send for Sample and Circular. 
CO., 116 Nassau St., NEW YORK. 










it as hard as slate, 
THE A. P.S WAN 





A Grand New Book 


Animal Breeding 


By THOMAS SHAW 
Professor of Animal Husbandry at the University of 
a Author of Zhe Study of Breeds, Forage 
Crops Other Than Grasses, Soiling Crops and the 
Silo, etc. 

HIS BOOK is, beyond all comparison, the 
most complete and comprehensive work ever 
published on the subject of which it treats. It 

is the first book of the kind ever given to the world 
which has systematized the subject of animal breed. 


ing. It includes’ thirty chapters, each of 
which treats of some particular phase of the 
subject. The leading laws which govern 
this most intricate question the author has 


boldly defined and authoritatively arranged. 
The ch: upters which he has written onthe more in- 
volved features of the subject, as sex and the 
relative influence of parents, should go far towards 
setting at rest the widely speculative views cherished 
with reference to these questions. The striking 
originality in the treatment of the subject is no less 
conspicuous than the superb order and regular 
sequence of thought from the be ginning to the end 
of the book. Even a hasty examination must con- 
vince the reader that the author has handled a diffi- 
cult and complex subject in a way that brings 
it down to the level of the comprehension of every- 
one. The book is intended to meet the needs of all 
- rsons interested in the breeding and rearing of 
ive stock. 

Illustrated, substantially and handsomely 
bound in cloth, 5 by 7 inches, 405 pp. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 











Catalog Complete 


of Agricultural Books 
Address ORANGE JUDD 








COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, fil. 







































